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GOVERNMENT WAR SALARIES 

\Ve do not think the question of the amount of the 
compensation to be paid to members of the McAdoo 
Railroad Administration ought to be embarrassing— 
nor for that matter that there ought to be any embar- 
rassment in the question of salaries for any of the 
men in any department whose services have been vol- 
unteered or commandeered by the government in this 
time of war. We all know that the members of Mr. 
Mc.\doo’s official family earned more under the rail- 
road employment than the government will pay them, 
if $15,000 a year is the correct figure. Presumably 
they are not rich men and cannot afford to work for 
Even if they were willing and able to con- 
tribute their services they ought not to be expected or 
allowed to do so. The laborer is worthy of his hire 
and our government can afford to pay men a 


nothing. 


proper compensation for their work. Even General 
Pershing, who is a rich man, gets a good salary. It 
is perhaps not as much as a man as prominent in some 
other line of employment as he is in his would earn, 
but it is a good salary and compares favorably with 
what our government pays its other high servants, 


none of whom, by the way, gets a salary commensurate 
with the dignity of his position. Cabinet members 
and foreign ambassadors, for instance, are notori- 
ousiy underpaid, comparatively speaking. The honor 
and the opportunity for service are supposed to fur- 
nish the motive for desiring or accepting these 
places. So the difference between the former salary 
of one of Mr. McAdoo’s cabinet as a railroad man 
and his salary now as such cabinet member is the 
measure of his contribution to the public service or 
his desire, for some other reason, to fill a position 
paying less than his former one. 

The one dollar a year plan should be abolished. It 


contracts and other business processes. 
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permits men with money to serve, while those with- 
out money cannot do so. Likewise it is productive of 
graft, or at least of unfairness in the awarding of 
The govern- 
ment should commandeer the services of the men it 
wants and pay them adequate salaries, as compared 
with the salaries of other government employes. It 
should also compel them, in all but exceptional cases, 
to sever their former business connections. The gov- 
ernment has no reason to be ashamed of the fact— 
if it be a fact—that it is paying salaries of $15,000 a 
year to Messrs. Hines, Chambers and Gray, for in- 
stance, nor have these men reason to be ashamed of 
the fact that they are getting that compensation from 
the government. Rather, they should be proud that 
they are taking less for their services than they for- 
merly earned with their respective roads. Their only 
care and the care of the government, their employer, 
should be that they discharge their duties with effi- 
ciency and fairness, forgetting that formerly they were 
employed by railroads and had only the interests of 


- their roads at heart. 


SHIPPERS AND THE NEW LAW 

We are printing elsewhere an exposition of the new 
railroad legislation. It will be seen that, on paper, the 
Commission retains its control over rates, though it 
loses its power of suspension, and may overrule or 
change a rate made by the President only after the 
rate has become effective and on formal complaint. 
We say “on paper” because no one can really expect 
that the Commission will change a rate made by the 
President when it is plain that he or his Director- © 
General will not bother to make rates except when 
he deems it important to do so. The Commission, 
whose members are appointed by the President, will 
hardly say to him that his ideas of what is important 
are unimportant. 

The shippers failed in their efforts to have the 
Commission retain its power over rates, but in the 
last stages of the process of legislation, when the bill 
was in conference committee, they did succeed if sav- 
ing themselves from the so-called Smith compromise, 
which was open not only to the criticism made of the 
provision finally adopted—that it gives the Commis- 
sion only paper control—but to the objection that in 
exercising even that control the Commission of neces- 
sity and as a matter of law, even if not from choice, 
would have been little but a rubber stamp. 

It is also true that the section as finally adopted is 
a compromise between the Senate and the House pro- 
visions, so that it is easy enough to argue that the 
shippers achieved a degree of success. But there is no 
use in denying the real facts—which are that the ship- 
pers desired to have the rate-regulating powers of the 
Commission unimpaired, that they began their fight too 
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late to win, and that there is only cold comfort to be 
found in the odds and ends with which they may 
credit themselves. They must face the fact under the 
law that when the President chooses to make rates he 
has the power to do so; that they can have nothing to 
say until after the rate has become effective, and then 
only on formal complaint; and that it is improbable, 
to say the least, that the Commission would see fit to 
overrule the President. That is the situation and there 
is no use in being deceived by self-constructed camou- 
flage. 

The hope is that the President and his Director- 
General will consult with shippers, either informally 
or in some formal manner, before doing anything radi- 
cal in a matter of changing rates. But the shippers 
must not be satisfied with hope. They have had their 
lesson, both as to what happens when they remain 
silent too long and as to what they can accomplish 
when they act. Their success in getting the demur- 
rage action of the Director-General changed is an ex- 
ample of the latter; the rate-making section of the 
new railroad law is an example of the former. Unless 
some routine method of notifying them of proposed 
changes is decided on and adhered to by the Railroad 
Administration they must be watchful to detect pro- 
posed moves that might be hurtful to them and un- 
necessary to the success of government railroad oper- 
ation. Having detected them, they must act promptly 
and in concert. The experience they are now having 
with the proposal to revive the plan for switching and 
spotting charges is exactly a case in point. If they 
had not discovered the plan it might have been con- 
summated before they could act; having discovered it, 
they acted at once and vigorously and their action will 
probably beat it. 

It is unfortunate that we seem to be reaching a con- 
dition where the Railroad Administration is arrayed 
on one side and the shippers on the other, but if that 
is the situation it is the administration’s own fault. 





THE McADOO ALIBI 
One frequently hears said in defense of the McAdoo 


Railroad Administration—in matters like the demur- 
rage fiasco or the more recent proposed revival of the 
plan for switching and spotting charges, for instance: 
“You must remember that Mr. McAdoo is a very busy 
man and probably he had nothing personally to do with 
this matter. He must leave details to others.” 

We submit that while that may be a perfectly good 
alibi for Mr. McAdoo personally, it is not an alibi at 
all for a system which puts at the head of railroad 
affairs a man so busy with other matters, such as his 
little job as Secretary of the Treasury, that he cannot 
give the necessary attention to his railroad task. 

Transportation is the second largest industry in the 
country, agriculture being the largest. The man put 
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at the head of it ought at least to be expected, it 
seems.to us, to give his undivided time to the job.. The 
head, to be sure, cannot be expected to look after 
details, but the wisdom of the policy of radically re. 
vising the code of demurrage rules or of reviving the 
plan for switching and spotting charges, for instance, 
can hardly be regarded as mere detail. 

Even as to details, the head of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration ought to be certain that those in charge 
are entirely disinterested and will do what they do 
with due regard for and consideration of both sides, 
when there are two sides. A railroad administrator 
who is busy doing something else and leaves the job 
in the hands of men inclined to act without full con- 
sideration of the entire situation can hardly be ex- 
pected to achieve the greatest possible success. 













PAY OF LOCAL AGENTS 
We commend to the consideration of the Railroad 


Administration a communication printed elsewhere in 
this issue in which the plea of the railroad local agent 
for higher salary is presented. It is not only the plea 
that almost any salaried man could make for higher 
compensation because of the greatly increased cost of 
living, but the special plea of a class of railroad em- 
ployes whose salaries are small and who are not in- 
cluded in the great increases to be given to “labor,” 
so called as distinguished from the class of work that 
receives its compensation in “salary.” 

Local agents—especially station agents—have always 
been underpaid. They are loyal and hard-working. 
They should receive, if not an increase in pay equal 
to that forced by labor, at least an advance commensu- 
rate with the increased cost of living. 

The probability that labor will be generously recom- 
pensed is not an argument for the increased value of 
the local agent, but it is a reason why to him should 
not be denied the wages he earns. Under govern- 
ment operation of the railroads certainly all employes 
should be treated alike, even if some of them have not 
the clubs that are used by others to enforce their 
claims. 






















COAL TO TIDEWATER 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Orders to increase shipmehts of coal for bunker and 
other purposes at tidewater were issued March 9 by the 
United States Fuel Administration to operators of the 
Pocahontas district of West Virginia. Operators in that 
district were told to consign all their shipments of coal, 
except coal for by-product use, to tidewater points until 
midnight, March 12. 

These shipments were to include all coal standing oD 
mine sidings at the time the orders were received. The 
coal was to be shipped to the Tidewater Exchange for 
account of the United States Shipping Board, except such 
tonnage as operators intended to ship to tidewater during 
the period mentioned. 
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in Washington 


A Call to the Dead.—So many re- 
minders of the dead and departed 
threaten to come forth in answer to 
the summons of the new railroad com- 
pensation law that perhaps it might 
be easy hereafter to refer to it as the 
Gabriel statute. Resurrection of the 
proposal to have a separate charge for 
switching and spotting cars is not the 
only phenomenon that may be ex- 
pected. To be sure, that ancient could 
have come forth without an invitation from the pros- 
pective passage of the compensation bill, but if that 
pill had not been near enactment it is believed the rail- 


z ee 
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road men would hardly have dared propose the charge. 
The last sentence of the second paragraph of the 
tenth, or rate-making, section is a trumpet call to so 
many old cases to rise up and demand re-inspection that 
it alone is enough to warrant attaching the name of the 
archangel. But it is a call to shippers as well as to 
railroads. That sentence says that in determining any 


question concerning any President-made rate, the Com- 
mission shall give “due consideration to the fact that the 
transportation systems are being operated under a unified 
and co-ordinated national control and not in competition.” 
Almost any man would naturally interpret that as being 
a congressional command for the Commission to disre- 
gard carrier competition that was once in effect, in the 
making or approving of rates for the future. That being 
the natural meaning to attach to the sentence, why 
should not the Commission ,retrace its steps and change 
the rates it made or allowed to be made by its decisions 
in the Burnham-Hanna-Munger, the Sioux City Terminal 


Elevator, the Kansas City Transportation Bureau, and 
any number of the dozens of other cases in which rates 
for the complaining cities were left higher than those 


for their competitors who have the good fortune to have 
larger or more transportation facilities? In the first men- 
tioned case the rates on dry goods between the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri-rivers were left higher than from Chi- 
cago io Twin Cities because there is more competition 
between Chicago and Minneapolis than between Chicago 
and Kansas City. In the Sioux City case Omaha was 
declared to have an advantage over Sioux City because 
she has more railroads. Therefore Omaha has propor- 
tional rates on grain to Chicago while Sioux City has 
not. In the Kansas City Transportation Bureau case, 16 
I. C. C. 195, the spread on grain to Memphis from Omaha 
and Kansas City was left narrower than Kansas City 
thought it should be simply because the Commission was 
of the opinion that the relationship in rates established 
by competition between the carriers gave Omaha no more 
than she was entitled to: But now the law says the 
Commission is to give “due consideration” to the fact 
that there is no competition between carriers. Perhaps, 
however, Sioux City, Kansas City, and other municipal- 
ities that might be interested are so engrossed in war 
work they will not read the change in the law relating 
to railroad rates. Perhaps, too, they will not recognize 
the tones of a trumpet. >~ 





Will Shippers Be Consulted?—After the final passage 
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of the compensation bill, the first big question to be an- 
swered is as to procedure. Will the Director-General 
listen to advice as to how he is to administer the statute? 
No definite answer has been given to the few who have 
asked. Shippers, naturally, would like the Director-Gen- 
eral to announce that as soon as his railroad advisers 
propose any change in rates, regulations, or practices, he 
will seek counsel, in a public hearing; on what is pro- 
posed. They have not been favorably impressed, thus 
far, by the ex parte nature of proceedings eventuating in 
changés in demurrage rates and rules, or by the methods 
that have been followed in the preparation of the pro- 
posal respecting switching and spotting charges. The 
above-board ways of the Commission which that body, to 
a considerable degree, had also forced the railroads to 
use, has given them an idea that they are entitled to 
know, right from the inception, all about anything tend- 
ing to increase their costs. The Commission, just before 
the taking over of the railroads, was bringing them to 
still greater publicity. Since that event the publicity 
has been drying up, much to the distress of shippers. 





How Offers of Help Are Received.—Men who think 
they are patriotic and are willing to contribute some of 
their time and their talent to helping Director-General 
McAdoo solve the problems with which he is confronted, 
do not know whether to feel insulted or amused over the 
form letter they have been receiving from the Director- 
General’s office in acknowledgment of offers of service. 
John B. Daish is one of the well-known practitioners who 
tendered his services when the President took over the 
railroads. He made his offer December 27, thinking that 
perhaps his experience with traffic matters, extending 
over a period of a decade and more, might be of value to 
a man who had gone into a realm with which he was not 
familiar. On January 9 Mr. Daish received a note from 
the Director-General’s private secretary from which he 
learned that he had made an application for a position. 
“You «will, of course, appreciate that a large number of 
applications have been received and that it is impossible 
to give them immediate consideration,” said the letter. 
“Should an opening present itself where you can be used, 
your qualifications will receive careful attention.” The 
ordinary form letter acknowledging receipt of an applica- 
tion for a job refers the applicant to the Civil Service 
Commission, or merely sets forth the fact that the ap- 
plication has been filed. The Director-General’s form 
letter, therefore, is a little more comforting to the job 
hunter. Daish, however, is wondering whether, in the 
event a low clerkship should be offered him he would 
be under compulsion to take it. He thought, of course, 
that he was offering merely his experience, without 
thought of becoming attached to the pay roll, any more 
than did R. Walton Moore or any of the other well-known 
railroad practitioners who, to be at least polite, made an 
offer of help to the Director-General. 





More Foolish Form Letters.—The form letter is the 
bane of the lives of attorneys, agents and principals try- 
ing to do business with the government under existing 
conditions. For instance, on September 14 an attorney 
for a coal operator wrote to Fuel Administrator Garfield 
asking for an interpretation of the words “f. o. b. mines” ° 
used in the president’s proclamation of August 22, estab- 
lishing prices of coal. Eight days after he mailed his 
inquiry in Washington the Fuel Administrator wrote him 
what is obviously a form letter saying: “The appoint- 
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ment of these local committees will be made in each case 
by the state fuel administrator. Dr. Garfield expects 
very soon to name a fuel administrator for your state. 
Your proposal that a coal man be placed on each local 
committee should be brought to the attention of the state 
fuel administrator when appointed.” On September 24 
the attorney replied, saying that he had made no refer- 
ence to the appointment of a coal man to a local com- 
‘mittee but had asked for an interpretation of certain 
words. Up to March 14 no acknowledgment even of the 
second letter had been received, although the substance 
of the request for an interpretation had been repeated. 
The question was as to whether “f. o. b. mines” meant 
that the mine operator might make a loading or cartage 
charge for putting the coal into cars. In other words. 
do the words mean “f. 0. b. cars at mines” or “free on 
board wagons or in loading tipples at the mines?” The 
question was of vital interest because the “snow bird” 
mines were receiving the mine price, plus the cost of 
carting it to the cars, which, in most instances, was per- 
formed by the wagons of the mine owners, who thereby 
obtained two profits, while the owner of a loading tipple 
was not certain that he could make any charge for send- 
ing his coal to a tipple and dumping it in cars. The 
result was that in some cases the mine operator col- 
lected a charge for loading while others did not, simply 
because clerks who probably could not understand the 
question asked, answered, apparently, by sending the 
form letter nearest at hand. 


Lack of Shipping Remarked in Food Survey.—The Food 
Administrator is believed to be in danger of having the 
Shipping Board “go after” him for putting out a survey 
on the food situation in. this country on January 1, 1918, 
in comparison with the same day of the preceding year. 
In that survey he remarked that the lack of shipping; 
both rail and water, caused a backing up of hogs on the 
farms and an overstocking of the freezing plants of the 
packers. In as much as the ships, as well as the rail- 
roads, are government operated, it is believed Mr. Hoover 
stands liable to receive a request to come down and talk 
things over with Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board. 
It will be remembered that after he had said the lack of 
cars resulted in a falling off of grain shipments to the 
allies, Director-General McAdoo sent him a letter saying, 
in effect, that if he would indicate the points where there 
was grain for loading, cars would be sent to that point. 
Mr. Hoover later called on the Director-General, and since 
that time the press agents of the food administration 
have been reasonably careful with material prepared for 
publication that might be construed as a reflection on the 
management of transportation by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. The survey was not quite so carefully worded. 
Besides, it was an indirect admission that the overseas 
transportation conditions are worse now than a year ago. 

A. B. Hf. 


N. I. T. L. MEETING 


Following is the docket for the business sessions Thurs- 
day morning and afternoon and Friday morning, March 
21 and 22, of the spring meeting of the National Industrial 
Traffic League at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago: 


Report by the President 
Proposed increase in carload minimum weights. 
Report of Executive Committee 
Promesed change in Paragraph 6 of Article 5 of the Consti- 
ution. 
Provision for definite period in Administration Railroad Bill 
— carriers shall be returned to their owners at close of 
e war. 
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Resolution relative to co-ordination of transportation fagjj. 


ies. 
Proposed charges for placing and spotting cars on j ustrial 
sidings. = 
Report of Committee on Car Demurrage and Storage ; 
Changes in Demurrage rates and rules 


Proposed revision of Section A, Demurrage Rule 5—Construg. : 


tive Placement. 
Report of Committee on Transportation Instrumentalities 
Report of Bill of Lading Committee 

Providing two extra lines in new bill of lading. 

Interpretation of Paragraph 2, Section 3, of bill of lading. 
Report of Express Committee ‘ 

Government operation of Express Companies. 

Releases required by Express Claim Agent before entertain. 
ing claim of shipper. 

Acknowledging receipt of express claims. 

Tracing Express shipments. 

Uniform size of express receipts. 

Rule 6, Official Express Classification. 

Proposed Rule—Marking Express Shipments. 

Report of Committee on Rate Construction and Tariffs 
Report of Baggage Committee 
Report of Freight Claims Committee 

aie ag blanks for reporting concealed loss and damage 
claims. 

Decision of U. S. Supreme Court relative to reparation to be 
awarded when Interstate Commerce Commission finds exist- 
ing rate unreasonable, and prescribes a new one for ‘the 
uture. 

Uniform rules for marking L. C. L. freight. 

Report of Organization Committee 
Report of Legislative Committee 
Report of Weighing Committee 

Adoption by the Trunk Lines of the National Code of Weigh- 
ing Rules. 

Weighing of outbound carload freight by switching lines on 
railroad or private track scales and charge for the service. 

Proposed interpretation to Rule 9, Section A, of National 
Code of Weighing Rules. 

Tolerances on Coal. 

Lumber weights. 

Report of Classification Committee 
(a) Official Division 
(b) Western Division 
New K. D. Rule in Western Classification. 
Mixed carload ratings and their effect on 
loading. 

(c) Southern Division 

Report of Central Committee on Transportation Efficiency 
Report of Special Committee on Railway Leases and Side-track 
Agreements 


Report of Special Committ i i 
age SE ittee on Uniform Classification 


The committee on arrangements is made up of F. B. 
Montgomery, chairman; A. W. McLaren, O. F. Bell and 
President G. M. Freer, ex officio. 


Luther M. Walter, assistant to C. A. Prouty, director 
of public service and accounting, U. S. Railroad Admin- 
istration, will be the speaker at the spring dinner, Thurs 
day, March 21, 7 p. m., at the Hotel La Salle. 

The sessions of the meeting will be open to the public, 
and those interested are invited to attend and join in the 
discussion. 

The National Industrial Traffic League, as its name im- 
plies, is a national organization, its object being to inter- 
change ideas concerning traffic matters; to co-operate with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, state railroad com- 
missions and transportation companies in promoting and 
securing a better understanding by the public with the 
state and national governments of the needs of the traffic 
world; and to obtain proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present rules, regula 
tions and rulings where considered harmful to the free 
interchange of commerce, with the view to advancing fair 
dealing to promote, conserve and protect the commercial 
and transportation interests. Traffic representatives of 
industrial concerns, commercial organizations, boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce are eligible to member 
ship. 


heavier 


INCREASE FOR CANADIAN ROADS 


The Commission March 14 gave Canadian roads per 
mission to make a fifteen per cent increase in class rates 
from Canadian points into the eastern part of the United 


States on two days’ notice. This is necessary to allow 
the Canadian roads to reap the benefit of the fifteen per 
cent decisions by the American and Canadian commissions, 
the latter having acted only recently. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





PHYSICAL CONNECTION 


CASE NO. 9659 (48 I. C. C., 728-730) 
JOHN MONTANO ET AL. VS. PITTSBURGH, CINCIN- 
NATI, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY _COM- 
PANY ET AL. 
Submitted Nov. 9, 1917. Opinion No. 5004. 

Upon complaint to enforce the construction of a physical con- 
nection between the tracks of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry. and the Dayton & Union Ry.; Held, 
That the Commission is without authority to grant the re- 


lief sought. : 

Division 3, Commissioners HARLAN, HALL, and AN- 
DERSON: 

The following is the report proposed by the examiner: 

The complaint in this case as filed by certain individu- 
als and corporations whose industries are served by the 
Dayton & Union Railroad at Union City, Ind. Other lines 
entering Union City are the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 


cago & St. Louis Railway, hereafter referred to as the 
Pan Handle, and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 


Louis Railway, hereafter referred to as the Big Four. 

The complaint alleges that the denial of switching serv- 
ice by the Dayton & Union on traffic arriving at or leav- 
ing Union City over the Pan Handle is unjust, unreason- 
able, and otherwise in violation of section 1 of the act. 

On carload freight handled by the Big Four the Dayton 
& Union performs switching without charge. No allega- 
tion of discrimination is made in the complaint nor is 
the Big Four made a party defendant. 

It appears that there is no physical connection between 
the lines of the Pan Handle and the Dayton & Union at 
Union City and complainants ask the Commission to order 
such connection to be made. At the present time com- 


plainants are compelled to dray all freight to be handled 
in or out of Union City by the Pan Handle, which fact 
they assert makes it unprofitable and disadvantageous for 
them to transact business by way of that line. While 
much traffic which arrives over the Pan Handle could as 
well be handled in connection with the Big Four, com- 
Plainants say that numerous shipments are specifically 
routed contrary to instructions by consignees who are 
unaware of conditions at Union City. Notwithstanding the 


fact that switching arrangements are in effect between the 
Pan Handle and the Big Four and between the latter line 
and the Dayton & Union there is no tariff provision which 


would permit of a shipment being switched through the Big 
Four as an intermediate switch line. Such an arrange- 
ment complainants acknowledge would materially lessen 
their hardships, but would not afford complete relief. This 
Subject, however, is not before the Commission for de- 
termination and, as stated, the Big Four is not a party to 
this proceeding. 

Complainants assert that the proximity of the tracks 
of the Pan Handle and the Dayton & Union would permit 
of a connection at small expense and that the latter com- 
pany at the present time has trackage rights over the Big 
Four rails to a point where traffic could be exchanged 
with the Pan Handle. A blue-print exhibit, supported by 


defendants’ testimony, shows that the tracks used under 
the contract do not connect with the Pan Handle rails. 

Without reciting the details of defendants’ evidence it 
will suffice to say that they deny the Commission’s juris- 
diction to order the construction of the interchange con- 
nection sought by complainants. The first Section of the 
act clothes the Commission with authority, upon the ap- 
plication of a shipper tendering interstate traffic for trans- 
portation, to order the construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration, upon reasonable terms, of a switch connection 
with “any lateral, branch line of railroad,” provided such 
connection is reasonably practicable, can be put in with 
safety, and will furnsh sufficient business to justify its 
construction. The tracks of the Dayton & Union and the 
Pan Handle are within a very short distance of each other 
in Union City, and there seems to be no question as to 
the practicability or safety of the desired connection. In 
all probability there would be sufficient business to justify 
it. Unquestionably the urgent need of facilities for the 
unrestricted interchange of traffic at the present day makes 
it very desirable. However. the Commission has previ- 
ously held that its authority is limited to directing switch 
connections with lateral branch lines of railroad or with 
private sidetracks. St. Louis, Springfield & Peoria R. R. 
vs. P. & P. U. Ry. Co., 26 I. C. C., 226 (The Traffic World, 
March 8, 1913, p. 583); Morris Iron Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
Co., 26 I. C. C., 240 (The Traffic World, March $8, 1913, p. 
588). These opinions follow the Supreme Court decision 
in United States vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co., 226 U. S., 14, 
wherein it is said: 

The words “lateral branch line’’ do not refer to what the 
applicant may become or be made by order of the Commission, 
but to what it already is when it applies. The power of the 
Commission does not extend to ordering a connection wherever 
it sees fit, but is limited to a certain and samewhat narrow 
class of lines. The most obvious examples of such lines are 
those that are dependent upon and incident to the main line— 
féeders, such as may be built from mines or forest to bring coal, 
ore or lumber to the main line for shipment. We agree with 
the Commerce Court that the traction company is not within 
this class. It is an independent venture, in its general course 
parallel to, more or less competing with the steam roads and 
working on a different plan. Presumably and so far as appears 
it was built and would have been run without regard to the 
existence of the steam roads. The cases cited on behalf of the 
appellants as to the power of railroad companies to construct 
branch roads under their charter do not apply. There the de- 
termination of the company fixes the character of the branch; 
it builds the branch from the beginning as incident to the pur- 
poses of the company. But here, as we have said, this determi- 
nation of the Commission that the applicants shall be a branch 
is not enough; the applicant must be a branch before it applies. 
That is the absolute and reasonable condition: That some ship- 
pers would be accommodated by a switch connection is not 
enough. 

The Pan Handle and the Dayton & Union are separate 
and independent lines, to a certain extent competing with 
one another for traffic into Union City, and in no sense of 
the term can either be viewed as a lateral branch line of 
railroad. Defendants’ objection should be sustained. 
HALL, Chairman: 

The foregoing report proposed by the examiner was 
served upon counsel and no exceptions thereto were filed. 
It is in line with our findings in previous cases followifig 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the case cited, and is 
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supported by the record. -We adopt it and make it part of 
this report. The complaint will be dismissed. 


SWITCHING AND WEIGHING SERVICE 


CASE NO. 9306 - (48 I. C. C., 705-707) 
FINKBINE LUMBER COMPANY VS. GULF & SHIP 
ISLAND RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Submitted June 4, 1917.. Opinion No. 5001. 


Upon complaint that defendant’s refusal to make complainant 
an allowance of $3 per car for performing a switching and 
weighing service on carload traffic from its mill to the 
point of interchange with defendant’s line at Wiggins, 
Miss., is unreasonable and in violation of section 15 of the 
act; Held, That in the absence of unjust discrimination 
defendant was under no obligation to perform the service 
requested and that defendant’s refusal to make complainant 
an allowance for performing the service was not unlaw- 
ful or unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


BY DIVISION 3: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in the manufac- 
ture of lumber and naval stores near Wiggins, Miss. By 
complaint, filed Oct. 23, 1916, it alleges, in substance, that 
defendant’s refusal to make an allowance of $3 per car on 
lumber and other products switched between its plant 
and the point of interchange with defendant’s line, and 
for the weighing of such shipments, was unreasonable 
and in violation of section 15 of the act. Reparation is 
asked on shipments moving within the statutory period 
up to Sept. 16, 1916. 

Complainant’s mill is reached by a siding 6,500 feet 
long, while its stills for manufacturing naval stores are 
located 9 miles from defendant’s line. It owns and op- 
erates about 30 miles of track, of which only 5% miles, 
including the tracks- from the main line of defendant’s 
road at Wiggins to the mill, an interchange track, a track 
scale track, and tracks running to different units of the 
mill, are here considered. 

In 1902 an agreement was entered into which provided 
that complainant should construct at its own expense 
and on its own right-of-way sidetracks from defendant’s 
main line at Wiggins to its mill and ship its product over 
defendant’s line; and that defendant would reimburse com- 
plainant for the cost of the rails and angle bars used 
in constructing the sidetracks; maintain and keep the 
track in repair and do all necessary switching between 
the mill and defendant’s main line at Wiggins free of 
charge. This arrangement continued in effect until Sept. 
14, 1904, when a new contract was entered into providing 
that complainant should do its own switching and weigh- 
ing, furnish its own crew and equipment and pay de- 
fendant for the rails and angle bars; while defendant was 
to make complainant an allowance of $2.50 per loaded 
car in lieu of performing the switching service. On Feb. 
15, 1906, this allowance was increased to $5 per car. 
On Aug. 23, 1906, defendant notified complainant that it 
could not longer make any switching allowance, as it had 
been advised by counsel that to do so was unlawful, and 
thereafter declined to make any allowance therefor until 
Sept. 11, 1916, on which date, following our fourth sup- 
plemental order in the Tap Line Case, 31 I. C. C., 490 
(The Traffic World, July to December, 1914, p. 451), it ap- 
plied to us for permission to switch the cars from com- 
plainant’s mill to the interchange point at Wiggins, or 
in lieu thereof to make complainant an allowance. of $2.50 
per car. On Dec. 4, 1916, we approved an allowance of 
$2.50 per car on all carload shipments of lumber switched 
on and after Sept. 11, 1916, the date of the application. 
The allowance of $3 sought by complainant is the maxi- 
mum amount fixed by us in our second supplemental order 
in the Tap Line Case, supra, for switching cars over 1 
mile and less than 3 miles. 

It is not claimed_that complainant’s line is a common 
carrier. The evidence shows that its mill is located a 
greater distance from defendant’s main line than is any 
other lumber mill not served by a recognized tap line. 
Most of the plants on defendant’s line are located very 
close to its tracks so that practically no switching service 
is required, and it does not appear that any allowances 
are paid to any other shippers located along defendant’s 
line. For complainant it is admitted that the switching 
service is different from that at any other plant along 
defendant’s line or in the same general territory. 

I¢ is observed for complainant that defendant publishes 
blanket rates from all points on its line to points in 
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Central Freight Association and Eastern Trunk Line ter. 
ritories, and that some of the points on defendant's }ine | 
are farther distant than complainant’s plant. It is not 
shown that the group_rates apply from mills located at 
substantial distances from the main line. 

Track scales located on complainant’s tracks appear to 
have been installed by complainant and operated by it’ 
for its own convenience. The record discloses that de. | 
fendant has its own track scale equipment, and is ready 
and willing to perform the same weighing service for 
complainant that it does for all other shippers, but that 
complainant prefers to have the shipments weighed on 
its own scales. 

Upon all the facts of record we are of the opinion and 
find that in the absence of an unlawful discrimination, 
defendant was under no obligation to perform the switch. 
ing service requested of it by complainant; and that 


defendant’s refusal to make complainant an allowance for 
the service it performed was not unlawful or unreasonable. 
An order dismissing the complaint will be entered. 


IRON ORE RATE CASES* 


THE GROUPING OF MONESSEN AND DONORA. 
Submitted Nov. 7, 1917. Opinion No. 4981. 
(48 I. C. C., 650-656) 


Upon reargument on the question of the grouping of Monessen 
and Donora; Held, That Monessen and Donora may not 
justly be grouped either with Johnstown or with Pittsburgh, 
but that, for the transportation of iron ore in carloads to 
these two furnace points from the lower Lake Erie ports, 
a reasonable and just rate for the line-haul service will be 
such as does not exceed by more than 6 cents per long ton 
the rate contemporaneously charged and assessed by the 
carriers to points in the Pittsburgh-Wheeling group. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 

In the original report in these cases, 41 I. C. C., 181 
(The Traffic World, Sept. 9, 1916, p. 581), certain changes 
were suggested in the then existing grouping of destina- 
tion points, among them being the transfer of the furnace 
points of Monessen and Donora from the Pittsburgh rate 
group to the Johnstown group; and the respondents were 
required to submit for the Commission’s consideration and 
approval amended rates, charges, rules, and regulations 
in conformity with the findings and suggestions therein 
announced. Upon supplemental “proceedings those find- 
ings and conclusions were reaffirmed and the adjustments 
presented by the carriers in compliance therewith were, 
with certain minor exceptions, approved. Id., 44 I. ©. C, 
368 (The Traffic World, May 5, 1917, p. 977). The ques- 
tion as to the grouping of Monessen and Donora was left 
open, however, pending examination upon additional briefs 
and further argument; and that phase of the investiga- 
tion is now before us for final disposition. 

With respect to the proceedings had after the original 
report was issued, it is stated in the supplemental report, 
44 I. C. C., 368, 373, that— 

While Donora entered only a somewhat general objection to 
the proposed change, there was a strenuous protest on the part 
of Monessen against being placed in a higher rate territory 
than it now is. 

The principal reasons now advanced by the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company in support of its protest against the re 
moval of Monessen from the Pittsburgh group are: : 

(1) That the Pittsburgh district, as formerly consti- 
tuted, was established and built up as the result of nat- 
ural commercial conditions and with strict regard to the 
principles of grouping recognized by the Commission; that 
the protestant’s steel plant at Monessen since its estab- 
lishment has been in the Pittsburgh rate district; that 
it was built there for carrying on business in competition 
with other iron and steel plants in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict; and that the inclusion of Monessen and Donora with 
furnaces in the Johnstown group with which, it is alleged, 
they have never been commercially associated, would 
have the effect of disrupting the commercial environment 
of these two furnace points and associating them with a 
district with which they have no “business relations. 

(2) That the grouping of furnace plants in the Pitts- 


*The proceeding embraces No. 6210, in the matter of rates on 
iron ore in carloads from Lake Erie ports to points in Ohio, 
West Viriginia and Pennsylvania; and complaints in No. 4608, 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. et al. vs. Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern Ry. Co. et al.; No. 6026, Weegee and Iron 

oO. vs. Pennsylvania Co. et al.; and No. 6027, Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. vs. Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
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purgh district was made not only for the purpose of fixing 
rates on ore but likewise and equally for the purpose of 
fixing rates on other incoming commodities and on the 
fnished products going out. 

(3) That both the weighted average and the short-line 
distances from the lake ports to Monessen are such as to 
justify its inclusion in the Pittsburgh district. 

It is also again insisted by this protestant that the Com- 
mission in its report and order in Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. 
L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., 27 I. C. C., 173 (The Traffic World, 
June 21, 1913, p. 1325), had established Monessen in the 
Pittsburgh group and that now to take it from that group 
and place it in another group would be contrary to our find- 
ings in that case. We shall not further discuss this con- 
tention. It will suffice to say that in the supplemental 
report in these cases, 44 I. C. C., 368, 373, it was pointed 
out, among other things, that in Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. 
L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., supra, “No investigation was made 
of the grouping as such, nor was that question raised or 
considered.” 

The so-called independent steel interests of the Youngs- 
’own group argue that if Donora and Monessen are to be 
retained in the Pittsburgh-Wheeling group, then in all 
fairness and justice the furnace points of Leetonia, New 
Castle, and Dover, formerly taking the same rate on iron 
ore as the furnaces in the Youngstown group, should also 


be reinstated in that group; that every argument for re- 
taining Donora and Monessen in the Pittsburgh-Wheeling 
group applies with equal force to Leetonia, New Castle, 
and Dover. 

On the part of the carriers it is said that— 

They can throw no additional light on the question which 
the Commission has reserved for argument in this further pro- 
ceeding. If left to their own judgment they would not have 
disturbed the grouping of Donora and Monessen in the Pitts- 
burgh district, and they do not oppose the ‘retention of those 
points in the Pittsburgh district. 

The carriers insist, however, that in the event Monessen 
and Donora are continued permanently in the Pittsburgh- 
Wheeling group, in which group they were temporarily 
placed pending a decision on the question of their proper 
grouping, the line-haul rates to that group should be in- 
creased by 4 cents per long ton in order to give to the 
carriers serving those two points the revenue that would 
accrue to them under the rates and grouping proposed in 
the original report. 

All these arguments overlook the essential character of 
the investigation conducted by the Commission in these 
cases. The reasons for the investigation, its scope, and 
the objects sought to be accomplished, are stated at some 
length in the original report. 41 I. C. C.., 181, 183-185. It 
was there explained that in various former proceedings 
particular features of the general ore rate structure were 
dealt with, and that the adjustments proposed or required 
in the rates, rules, regulations, or practices applicable at 
particular points, to particular groups, or within limited 
areas, had served only to develop other or collateral issues. 
Certain of these issues were pending before the Commis- 


sion upon formal complaint; other complaints, as shown 
by the record, were in process of preparation when this 
general investigation was instituted... The investigation 
involved not only the reasonableness of the rates, rules, 
regulations, and practices applicable to shipments of iron 
ore, but also the inquiry whether the grouping of lake 
Ports and destination points was reasonable and free from 
unlawful discriminations. The very thorough and com- 
plete record submitted seemed to indicate that the group- 
ing of destination points was the underlying cause of 
Many of the complaints and contentions. It appeared 
moreover that the groups then existing were established 
largely if not wholly upon the theory of equalizing the 
cost of pig-iron production in the several groups. Thus it 
was found that the Pittsburgh group, which originally 
embraced a few furnaces in and near the city of Pitts- 
burgh, had been extended about 40 miles north along the 
Allegheny River and about 40 miles south along the Mo- 
hongahela River; but, because of the rate structure on 
Coke, it had not been extended west along the Ohio River 
to furnace points within 20 miles of the city. It was 
therefore deemed proper, as a first essential to the estab- 
ishment of a harmonious, reasonable, and nondiscrimin- 
pig rate structure on ore, to arrive at a logical grouping 
the furnace points. This was done by dividing the 
ormer Valleys group and creating a new group embrac- 
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ing the furnace points most distant from the lake ports, 
namely, Leetonia, New Castle, and Dover. The former 
Beaver group was extended to include the. furnaces at 
Neville and several nonfurnace points formerly in the 
Pittsburgh group. Donora and Monessen, about 40 miles 
south of Pittsburgh, were grouped with furnaces in the 
Johnstown district. It may be said in passing that the 
Pittsburgh district, as it formerly existed with respect to 
iron-ore rates, embraced destination points distant from 
111 to 165 miles from Lake Erie, the spread in distance 
being 54 miles. ‘ 

The rates fixed and the groups required by the original 
and supplemental reports have now been made effective 
under proper tariff publications by the respondents and, 
so far as we are advised, have resulted in eliminating the 
friction and disturbing elements that formerly existed. 
The sole remaining contention in the whole situation, as 
heretofore stated, is as to the grouping of Monessen and 
Donora. 

It is no doubt true, as alleged, that the principal com- 
petitors of Monessen and Donora are the furnaces in the 
Pittsburgh district; but competition alone is not the only 
factor to be considered in the fixing of groups and rates. 
To take into consideration commercial and competitive 
conditions only would be to disregard distance and trans- 
portation conditions and to revert to the discarded equal- 
ization of cost theory; and to carry this theory to its 
logical conclusion would compel the consideration of the 
cost to the industry of manufacturing its products, which, 
of course, is clearly beyond our powers under the law. 

With respect to the rates to furnace plants in the Pitts- 
burgh district on “other incoming commodities” and on 
the “finished products going out,” it is shown of record 
that Monessen has the same rate on coke as other fur- 
naces in the Pittsburgh district, although it is only 23 
miles from the coke ovens in the Connellsville district, 
while to other points in the Pittsburgh district the hauls 
on coke range from 60 to 86 miles; that varying rates are 
in effect on limestone; and that the rates on coke to fur- 
naces in the former Wheeling district are higher than to 
the furnaces in the Pittsburgh district, although the rates 
on ore are now the same to both districts. It appears also 
that the group rates on manufactured products from the 
Pittsburgh district do not apply on short-haul traffic, and 
that the grouping of origin points on outbound shipments 
of finished products depends largely upon the distance the 
shipments move. In other words, as pointed out in the 
original report, 41 I. C. C., 181, 214, the carriers have 
recognized distance as a factor in the rates and grouping 
and have not been able successfully to apply the theory 
of equalizing freight costs even on the raw materials used 
by the furnaces. 

Much has been said upon brief and oral argument re- 
garding the distance to Monessen as compared with the 
distance to points in the Pittsburgh and other districts. 
Upon the basis of short-line distance the plant of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company at Monessen is 18 miles far- 
ther from the lake ports than Clairton, the most distant 
furnace point in the present Pittsburgh-Wheeling group, 
while it is only 9 miles and 11 miles, respectively, nearer 
to the lake than Josephine and Scottdale, furnace points 
in the present Johnstown group. Considering furnace 
points only and short-line distances only, the present Pitts- 
burgh-Wheeling group extends from Allegheny and Pitts- 
burgh to Clairton, which are respectively 125 and 147 
miles from the nearest lake port, thus making a spread 
of 22 miles for the group; the present Johnstown group 
extends from Josephine, 174 miles from the lake, to Johns- 
town, which is 194 miles distant, making a spread of 20 
miles for that group. To include Monessen in the Pitts- 
burgh-Wheeling group would make that group 41 miles 
wide, and to include Monessen, 165 miles from the lake, 
and Donora, which is 163 miles, in the Johnstown group 
would increase the width of that group to 32 miles. Stated 
somewhat differently, Monessen is 40 miles farther from 
Lake Erie than Allegheny and Pittsburgh, the nearest 
points to the lake in the Pittsburgh-Wheeling group, and 
only 31 miles nearer the lake than Johnstown, the most 
distant point in the Johnstown group. On the basis of 
shrort-line distance, therefore, it would appear to be more 
logical, as proposed in the original report, to group Mon- 
essen and Donora with Johnstown than to group them 
with Pittsburgh. , 

A comparison of the distances to Donora and Monesse 
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on the weighted average basis is somewhat more favorable 
to those points than a comparison on the basis of short- 
line distances. This is particularly true as to Monessen, 
to which point the bulk of the ore tonnage moves over 
the shortest and most direct route, while to some other 
points, such as Johnstown and Kittanning, there are no 
rates in effect over the shortest routes, and, so far as 
Johnstown is concerned, because of adverse operating con- 
ditions, the shortest available route under published rates 
was not used. The weighted average distances for the 
year 1914 and for the six-year period 1909-1914 are shown 
in Table 6 of the original report. 41 I. C. C., 181, 229-231. 
Such average distances in our opinion do not, however, 
furnish a proper basis for grouping destination points or 
for fixing rates to groups or to individual furnace points. 
The record shows that as to certain destinations the ore 
traffic moved over the shortest and most direct routes, 
while to other points it moved over routes that involved 
the use of facilities in the way of docks and railways in 
which the shipper was directly or indirectly interested. 
Certain of these routes are relatively long and circuitous 
and involve an unnecessary number of carriers. Compet- 
itive and other conditions may justify the carriers in ap- 
plying the group rates over these long, circuitous routes, 
but such routes were not prescribed in the supplemental 
report. If the weighted average distances obtained by 
including such routes were used as a basis for grouping 
destination points it would be necessary in many in- 
stances to entirely disregard geographical location and 
natural advantages, and the groups so established and 
the rates thereto would be quite different from those pre- 
scribed in the supplemental report herein. Iron ore is not 
produced at the lower lake ports, and under ordinary con- 
ditions the shipper may have it shipped from or through 
the nearest lake port and over the shortest route to his 
furnace. This being true, no reason appears why each 
furnace plant should not be accorded, so far as practicable, 
the benefit of its location with relation to the lake ports. 
This is a familiar principle of frequent and ordinary ap- 
plication in the construction of rates. Furthermore, it 
appears from the record that weighted average distances 
are not constant and that they vary greatly from year to 
year and rates and grouping made on such basis would be 
subject to change to meet changed conditions. 

One result of our previous orders herein has been to 
divide the former Valleys district and to establish to three 
of its most distant furnace points rates for the rail line 
service 5 cents per long ton higher than to the remaining 
points in the district lying nearer the lake. The same 
general argument was adavanced for the maintenance of 
the Valleys district as for retaining Monessen and Donora 
in the Pittsburgh district. 

In Lake Cargo Coal Rates, 46 I. C. C., 159 (The Traffic 
World, Aug. 4, 1917, p. 233), we prescribed a rate on lake 
cargo coal from the Connellsville coal district to the lower 
Lake Erie ports 6 cents per short ton higher than from 
the Pittsburgh coal district. Lake cargo coal moves 
through the same lake ports as does the iron-ore traffic 
here involved, but in the reverse direction; the Connells- 
ville coal district joins the Pittsburgh coal district on 
the south and southeast, and the coal produced in the 
two districts is competitive. The Pittsburgh-Wheeling ore 
district and the Pittsburgh coal district are not cotermin- 
ous, the ore furnaces being generally nearer the lake ports 
than the coal mines. Monessen and Donora occupy about 
the same relative position with respect to the Pittsburgh- 
Wheeling group as the Connellsville coal district occupies 
with relation to the Pittsburgh coal district. 


Upon a reconsideration of the entire record, and giving 
due weight to the facts and circumstances brought to our 
attention upon the supplemental proceedings, we are of 
the opinion, and so find, that Monessen and Donora may 
not justly be grouped either with Johnstown or with 
Pittsburgh, but that, for the transportation of iron ore 
in carloads to these two furnace points from the lower 
Lake Erie ports, a reasonable and just rate for the line- 
haul service will be such as does not exceed by more 
than 6 cents per long ton the rate contemporaneously 
charged and assessed by the carriers to points in the 
Pittsburgh-Wheeling group as defined in our order in these 
proceedings entered under date of April 25, 1917. 

It will be so ordered. 


McCHORD, Commissioner, dissents. 
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DOOR BOARDS FOR BANANAS 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9251, 
Fruit Dispatch Co. vs. Philadelphia & Reading, and jn 
No. 9361, Same vs. P. R. R. Co. et al., opinion No. 4976, 
48 I. C. C, 634-6, because the railroads refused. to instajj 
door boards or slats for the protection of shipments of 
bananas in carloads from New York, Greenville, N. J, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. The Commission decided 
that the tariff provision maintained by the Philadelphia 
& Reading saying that no charge for blocking, stak- 
ing or otherwise protecting carloads of imported freight 
should be made was broad enough to require them 
to furnish door slats for holding bananas in place, or, in 
the event of the carrier requiring the shipper to provide 
such slats, for the carrier to pay the cost of the shippers 
so providing them. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8937, Belzoni Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. in Miss. et al., opinion 
No. 4984, 48 I. C. C., 665-7, holding that rates on hardwood 
lumber from Belzoni, Miss., to Atlanta, Dalton and Co- 
lumbus, Ga., and the present rates from Belzoni to Atlanta 
and Dalton had been justified. It was further held that 
the rates to Columbus had not been shown to be unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 


RATES ON PEANUT OIL 


The Commission has awarded reparation in No. 9713, 
Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. et al., opinion No. 
4999, 48 I. C. C., 701-2, on account of unreasonable rates 
on peaunt oil in tank cars from Marshall, Comanche, 
Lewisville, Dallas, Wharton and Cleburne, Tex., to Ivory- 
dale, O., imposed on shipments moving between Oct. 12, 
1916, and Feb. 28, 1917. The rate imposed was 50.5 cents. 
On Aug. 21, 1915, the carriers established a rate on peanut 
oil of 46 cents to Chicago, 40 cents to St. Louis, and 43.5 
cents to Louisville. On March 7; 1917, the rates to Cin- 
cinnati and group points were reduced to 46.5 cents, and 
they are now in effect. Reparation is to be made down 
to the basis of the established rate. 


RATE ON OATS 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9121, Pitt 
man & Harrison Co. vs. Ft. Worth & Rio Grande et al. 
opinion No. 4986, 48 I. C. C., 671-2, on account of an unrea- 
sonable rate on oats from Blanket, Tex., to Mobile, Ala., 
stopped in transit at Sherman, Tex., because in excess of 
the aggregate of the local to Memphis and the reshipping 
rate beyond. The carriers are to establish, on or before 
June 15, tariffs in accordance with the decision. They are 
to omit from them the certificate now required setting 
forth that the grain tendered for reshipment originated 
beyond Memphis. The certificate the Commission thinks is 
unnecessary, and therefore illegal, because the billing tend- 
ered as a condition precedent to reshipping must show 
origin beyond Memphis before the reshipping rate is ap- 
plicable. 


CHARGES ON FLOUR 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 9303, Lexington 
Flouring Mills vs. Mo. Pac. et al., opinion No. 4992, 48 I. ¢. 
C., 687-8, on account of illegal. charges on flour from Fort 
Smith and Branch, Ark., to Lexington, Mo. The question 
was as to whether after the cancellation of a reduced re 
turn rate the carriers could impose the full rate, if the 
return was tendered within the time specified in the can- 
celled tariff. The Cormission held that notwithstanding 
the fact that the tariff has been cancelled its terms must 
be observed for the year provided for the return of articles, 
at the reduced rates. In other words, the contract endures 
even after the tariff has been cancelled as to shipments 
started after the cancellation. 


DEMURRAGE ON OIL 


In an opinion by the third section on No. 9688, Lunham 
& Moore vs. Central of New Jersey, opinion No. 4970, 48 
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I C. C., 611-14, the Commission holds that the evidence of 
record does not show that the demurrage charges involved 
. complaint had been improperly assessed and there- 


im tl 
for it dismissed the complaint. The allegation was that 
demurrage had been illegally assessed on 1,125 barrels of 


lubricating oil shipped from Marcus Hook, Pa., to New 
Yor: for export to France. Some time during the morn- 
ing of September 23, 1915, the complainants directed the 
rai/road company by telephone to lighter the oil to a steam- 
ship then in the harbor. Within an hour after this order 
had been given it was countermanded because authority 
to ip on that vessel had been cancelled. The railroad 
company claimed that it had not received the order to 
cancel and therefore assessed demurrage. 


CHARGES ON LUMBER 


e Commission has dismissed No. 9603, Louisville Point 
Lu: ber Co. vs. Michigan Central et al., opinion No. 4998, 
48 Cc. C., 699-700, holding that charges on lumber from 
Dei oit to East Cambridge, Mass., had been legally imposed. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


. order of dismissal has been entered in No. 9455, 
Ea-le Pass Lumber Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. et al., opinion No. 
4995, 48 I. C. C., 693-4, the Commission holding that local 
rates on lumber from points in Louisiana and Eastern 
Texas to Eagle Pass destined to points in Mexico had not 
been shown to be unreasonable. 


RATES ON CORN SYRUP 


.n order of reparation has been made in No. 9482, J. C. 
Hubinger Bros. Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., opinion No. 5018, 
49 1. C, C., 23-4, because the railroads failed to provide rates 
for mixed carloads of corn syrup in jacketed cans with 
the same commodity in metal cans, boxed, and in bulk in 
I els, at a rate not in excess of that applicable to mixed 
carloads in metal cans and barrels. The Commission held 
th failure to result in unreasonable rates. It further 
held that it was unreasonable for the carriers not to pro- 
vile for the transportation of two carload shipments from 

to the same points in one car at charges not in excess 
of those that would have accrued if two cars were used. 
Te carriers are required on or before June 15 to establish 
raies in aecordance with the opinion. 


ARTIFICIAL STONE RATE 


\n award of reparation has been made in No. 9429, 

onite Stone Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., opinion 

No. 4993, 48 I. C. C., 689-90, on account of an unreasonable 

on artificial stone from St. Louis to Drumright, Okla. 

Commission decided that the rate was unreasonable 

ause in excess of 24 cents which applied to various 

OG. jahoma points in the general section of Drumright and 
ch was subsequently made applicable to that point. 


RATING ON FIBERWARE 


n No. 9442, Cordley & Hayes vs. Boston & Maine et al., 

0} inion No. 5013, 49 I. C. C., 1112, the Commission held 
it rule 27 rating applied by the carriers in Official Classi- 
tion territory on indurated fiberware, carloads, had -been 
tified. The complaint, therefore, was dismissed. 


RATE ON CEDAR POSTS 


\n order of dismissal has been entered in No. 9477, W. 
G, Chaney Co., Ltd., vs. C. M. & St. P. et al., opinion No. 

17, 49 I. C. C., 21-2, the Commission holding that the 
rate on cedar posts from Bayview, Ida., to Hettinger, N. D., 
had not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial. 


RATE ON MOLASSES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9612, Rapier Sugar 
Feed Co. vs. Illinois Central, opinion No. 5023, 49 I. C. C., 
34, holding that a rate of 21 cents on tank carloads of 
imported blackstrap molasses shipped from New Orleans 
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to Owensboro, Ky., was legally applicable. Further, it was 
held that the charges were paid by the consignor and 
not by the complainant, hence there could have been no 
damage to it. 


MISROUTING OF LUMBER 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9221, 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association et al. 
vs. Southern et al., opinion No. 4989, 48 I. C. C., 679-80, 
on account of a misrouted shipment of hardwood lumber 
from Andrews, N. C., to North Philadelphia, diverted to 
Cooper’s Point, N. J. The shipment was misrouted, in 
the first place, through Potomac Yards and an illegal 
combination assessed. The route should have been through 
Pinner’s Point, Va., the cheaper route. 


RATE ON BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Reparation was ordered in No. 9153, Orange Rice Mill 
Co. vs. Texas & New Orleans et al., opinion No. 4987, 
48 I. C. C., 673-4, on account of unreasonable rates on 
shipments of blackstrap molasses from New Orleans to 
Orange. The carriers imposed a charge of 18.5 cents, but 
made an undercharge on some of the traffic. The Com- 
mission found that the reasonable rate would be 16.25 
cents, that being the rate that should have been checked 
in as a result of the Commission’s decision in Louisiana 
Sugar Planters vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 31 I. C. C., 311, estab- 
lishing a difference of three cents on domestic over im- 
ported blackstrap. 


RATE ON STRAWBERRIES 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9107, 
Bright, Emery Co. vs. American Express Co., opinion No. 
5009, 49 I. C. C., 1-2, on account of an unreasonable rate 
on strawberries from Hood River, Ore., to Winnipeg and 
Brandon, Man. The rate condemned, $2.50, was held un- 
reasonable in Robinson Co. vs. American Express Co., 38 
I. C. C., to the extent that it exceeded a rate of $2. The 
reparation in this case is for the difference. 


REFINING IN TRANSIT 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9669, Swift & Co. 
vs. Illinois Central, opinion No. 5020, 49 I. C. C., 27-29, 
the decision being that the failure of the carriers to 
establish transit at Memphis at the joint rates on cotton- 
seed oil from points in Arkansas, to be refined at Mem- 
phis and the product to be shipped to East St. Louis, St. 
Louis and South St. Paul, had not been shown unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial, or 
to have resulted in unlawful charges. 


RATE ON PAPER BOX BOARD 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9621, 
International Paper Co. vs. B. & M. et al., opinion No. 
5022, 49 I. C. C., 31-3, the Commission holding that the 
rate on paper box board, L. C. L., from Bellows Falls, Vt., 
to Leominster, Mass., was unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded the aggregate of the intermediates. 


CHARGES ON NITRATE OF SODA 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 9261, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Co. vs. International & Great North- 
ern et al., opinion No. 5024, 49 I. C. C., 35-7, on account 
of an unreasonable and illegal charge on nitrate of soda 
from Galveston, Tex., to Phoenixville, Ill. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9339, 
S. T. Alcus & Co., Ltd., vs. L. R. & N., opinion No. 5025, 
49 I. C. C., 37-9, on account of an unreasonable rate on 
rough lumber from McElroy to New Orleans, milled into 
box lumber and reshipped to various destinations, the 
unreasonableness being in that it exceeded the New Or- 
leans rate of 2.5 cents The Commission also found a 
rate on box material from New Orleans to Pine Bluff, 
Ark., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 14 cents. 
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RATES ON CORDWOOD 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9353, Carrollton Ex- 
selsior and Fuel Co., Ltd., vs. New Orleans & Northeast- 
ern, opinion No. 5011, 49 I. C. C., 6-7, holding that the 
carrier has justified its rates on cordwood, which range 
from four to seven cents per 100 pounds for distances 
from 80 to 200 miles. The rates formerly were on the 
per cord basis. When they were put on the 100-pound basis 
they were raised somewhat, but it was shown that even 
then they were water-compelled and lower than would 
otherwise be expected. 


CHARGES ON PULP 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9452, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. Willamette Navigation 
Co. et al., and No. 9501, Same vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
et al., opinion No. 5014, 49 I. C. C., 13-15, on account of 
an unreasonable rate on dry sulphite pulp from West 
Linn, Ore., to Boston and New York and from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Portland, Ore. The rate on the eastbound 
movement was in excess of a subsequently established 
one. The one from Washington of $1.20 was imposed on 
macerated paper money. Reparation must be made to a 
basis of 75 cents, 36,000 pounds minimum. The 75-cent 
rate from Washington to Portland is to be established on 
or before June 15. 


RATE ON PLATE GLASS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9519, Western Art 
Glass Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 5016, 49 
I. C. C., 19-20, holding that the rate on plate glass from 
Crystal City, Mo., to Wichita, Kan., had not been shown 
to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


RATE ON WHISKEY 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9230, F. A. Tonies 
et al. vs. Southern et al., opinion No. 4990, 48 I. C. C. 
681-3, holding that the rate on whiskey in glass and wood, 
mixed carloads, from Louisville to Joplin, Mo., had not 
been shown to be unreasonable. 


RATE ON OLD STEEL RAILS 


In No. 9185, West Virginia Rail Company vs. P. C. C. 
& St. L. et al., opinion No. 4988, 48 I. C. C. 675-8, the 
Commission has held that the rate on old steel rails from 
Pittsburgh to Huntington, W. Va., was unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that it exceeded or may exceed the rate 
contemporaneously in effect on new steel rails from and 
to the same points. Since 1897 rates on new steel rails 
have been fixed by a special committee of the Central 
Freight and Trunk Line Association without regarding 
relationship to the rates on other iron and steel articles. 
As a result the present commodity rates on new rails, 
which are generally lower than sixth, in some instances 
are the same, in others higher, and in still others lower 
than the corresponding rates on oil rails. The rate on 
old rails from Huntington to Pittsburgh is sixth class, and 
is higher than the rate on new rails. The carriers are 
required on or before June 15 to apply rates on old steel 
rails from Pittsburgh to Huntington no higher than on 
new ones. 


DEMURRAGE AND RECONSIGNMENT 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9449, Union Hay 
Company vs. C. & N. W. et al., with which were consoli- 
dated Sub. No. 1, Same vs. C. & N. W., and 9451, Same 
vs. C. St. P. M. & O. et al., opinion No. 4994, 48 I. C. C. 
691-2, holding that demurrage charges on shipments of 
hay at Madison, Wis., and Chicago were lawfully assessed 
and had not been shown to be unreasonable. It was fur- 
ther held that the reconsigning charge of $2 assessed at 
Madison on a carload of hay from Augusta, Wis., to Chi- 
cago had not been shown to be unlawful. The demurrage 
in issue accrued after the cars had arrived at Chicago, 
where they were refused by the consignee. The com- 
plainants ordered the cars sent to St. Louis, but the order 
could not be carried out because the federal government 
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had embargoed shipments of hay from Illinois to prevent 
the spread of the foot and mouth disease. The Commis. 
sion reiterated its holding in 45 I. C. C., 597, that a car. 
rier incurs no liability to the shipper whose goods are 
held up by federal embargoes on account.of disease. With 
regard to the $2 reconsigning charge at Madison, the only 
question was as to whether the reconsigning order wag 
given prior to the arrival of the car. The Commission 
said the record did not prove that such order had been 
given prior to arrival. 


RATE ON GREEN COFFEE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9050, Alton Mercan- 
tile Company vs. Illinois Central et al., involving portions 
of fourth section applications Nos. 627 and 637, opinion 
No. 4985, 48 I. C. C. 668-70, holding that the rate on green 
coffee from New Orleans and Galveston to Enid, Okia., 
had not been shown to be unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory, or unduly prejudicial. Fourth section relief 
was denied in No. 7211. The rates will have to be lined 
up in accordance with the long and short haul rule on or 
before July 1. 


RATE ON CROCKERY 


An unreasonable rate on crockery from Chicago to St. 
Louis has been condemned in No. 9541, H. R. Wylie 
China Company vs. C. & N. W. et al., opinion No. 5021, 
49 I. C. C. 2930. The unreasonableness consisted in the 
shipment moving on a combination higher than a joint 
rate over another route. The joint rate was established 
May 1, 1915, over the route of movement and reparation 
is to be made to that basis. 


CHARGES ON TALLOW, ETC. 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9077, Rub-No-More 
Company vs. B. & O. et al., opinion No. 5012, 49 I. C. ©. 
8-10, holding that charges on tallow, garbage grease, in- 
edible grease and stearine from various points in Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois and New York to Fort Wayne, Ind., had 
not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
The rates assailed are fifth class, 30,000 lbs. minimum. 
The complainant asked sixth class and reparation. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8947, 
Orange Rice Mill Company vs. Tex. & N. O. et al., which 
also embraces No. 9008, Bodenheimer Molasses Company 
et al. vs. N. O. T. & M. et al., and 9184, Josey-Miller Grain 
Company vs. N. O. T. & M. et al., opinion No. 5010, 49 
I. C. C. 3-6, the Commission holding that charges on im- 
ported blackstrap molasses in tank cars from New Or- 
leans, Harvey and Amesville, La., to Orange and Beau- 
mont, Tex., were unreasonable. The shipments in ques- 
tion moved on a rate of 18% cents. At the same time a 
rate of 13.75 cents applied on imported blackstrap mo- 
lasses from shipside, New Orleans, to Beaumont and 
Orange, but did not apply from Amesville and Harvey, 
sub ports of New Orleans, to eithes Orange or Beaumont. 
The molasses of the complainant was transferred fron 
steamers into storage tanks and from storage tanks into 
tank cars, so the 13.75 cent rate was nat applicable. The 
Commission in a prior case, 42 I. C. C. 475, held that such 
a restriction was unreasonable. Later the railroads re 
moved the restriction so that the only question involved 
in these cases was one of reparation. 


STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL 


The Commission has ordered reparation in No. 9557, 
Christopher & Simpson Iron Works Company vs. P. R. 
R. Co. et al., opinion No. 4997, 48 I. C. C. 697-8, holding 
that charges on columns, beams, girders and twisted bars 
from Pittsburgh to Prescott, Ariz., fabricated at St. Louis, 
were illegal and unreasonable. The columns, beams, 
girders and twisted bars moved to St. Louis in two cars 
at a rate of 23.6 cents, which was not attacked. From 
St. Louis the various articles moved in one car. Charges 
were assessed on a commodity rate of $1.02 on columns, 
beams and girders, 50,000 Ibs., and on 7,760 pounds of 
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twisted bars at the fourth class L. C. L. rate of $1.71. 
The Commission held that there was no justification for 


the charging of higher rates on the bars in question than - 


on bars of other kinds, or other structural iron and steel 
articles. It further found that the minimum was only 
40.000, so the shipment of beams, girders and columns 
was overcharged. 


RATES ON ROCK SALT 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9214, 
Purity Ice Cream Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. and 
portions of fourth section application Nos. 799, 2471, 2659, 
3010, 3739, 4218, 4219 and 4220, opinion No. 4991, 48 I. C. 
Cc. 684-6, the Commission holding thdt rates on rock salt 
in bulk, carloads, from Lyons and Kanopolis, Kan., to 
Tulsa, Okla., were unreasonable. The finding is that the 
rates of 15 cents and 16.5 cents were unreasonable and 
in violation of sections 2 nd 3 to the extent that they 
exceeded 12 cents theretofore and subsequently main- 
tained on like traffic from the same points of origin to 
Oklahoma City. The present rates of 12 cents to Okla- 
homa City and 16.5 cents to Tulsa, marked capacity of 
the car, but not less than 50,000 lbs., apply on both rock 
and refined salt in bulk from a group of points in Kansas. 
Rock salt is produced only at Lyons and Kanopolis. The 
carriers defended the higher rates on rock salt on the 
ground that the movement to Tulsa is largely over branch 
lines; that Tulsa takes only rock salt, which moves only 
from Lyons and Kanopolis, a greater distance than the 
average from the group; that the rate to Tulsa applies 
also to a good many other points in eastern Oklahoma, 
particularly Smelter Point, which used a great deal more 
salt than Tulsa, to which the loading is light. These con- 
siderations did not influence the Commission in authoriz- 
ing the maintenance of the higher rates. The carriers 
are required on or before June 15 to establish the 12 cent 
rate. Fourth section relief has been denied as of June 
15 in fourth section order No. 7212. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN SUGAR CASES+* 


Submitted Dec. 5, 1917. Opinion No. 5008. 
(48 I. C. C., 739-757.) 


General readjustment of commodity rates on sugar from New 
Orleans, La., and from the north and the south Atlantic 
— to _— in the southeast found justified. Complaints 
dismissed. 


The report proposed by the examiner, with certain 
minor changes and corrections, is as follows: 

The rates on’ sugar in the territory south of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers and east of the Mississippi River 
for many years prior to June 1, 1915, were in such con- 
dition as to provoke just criticism. Several shippers 
came to us with formal complaints and asked for relief 
from rate disparities which operated to their detriment. 
Departures from the long-and-short-haul rule, in particular, 
were so marked as to appear beyond all reason. For 
instance, the carload rate on sugar from New Orleans, La., 

) Louisville, Ky., was 17 cents, and to Nortonville, Ky., 
un intermediate point, 64 cents; the rate from New Or- 
leans to Montgomery, Ala., was 17 cents, or the same as 
to the Ohio River crossings, while to Wilcox, Ala., an 
intermediate point, it was 45 cents. The. applications of 
the carriers for relief from the long-and-short-haul rule 
with respect to the rates from New Orleans were assigned 
for hearing. Upon the record in that proceeding the 
Commission decided that on carload traffic from New 
Crleans to certain points reached by water lines the ap- 
ilicant carriers might continue to charge lower rates 
‘han were concurrently maintained on like traffic to in- 
lermediate points. The rates to the intermediate points 
were not to exceed those found in the report to be rea- 
sonable. On less-than-carload traffic the carriers were 
authorized to publish to the farther distant points com- 
modity rates lower than to the intermediate points, pro- 
vided such rates to the intermediate points did not ex- 
ceed the rates to the farther distant points by a greater 


amount than the class rates otherwise applicable to sugar 





*The report embraces _ 8117, ree ree Freight Bureau vs. 
\tlanta & West Point R. R. Co. et al.; 8228, Freight Bureau, 


Chamber of Commerce, Macon, Ga., boy “Clyde S. S. Co. et al.; 
and No. 8255, ng Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama, & 
Mississippi R. 


. Co. et al. 
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exceeded the corresponding class rates to the farther 
distant points. In all other respects, so far as the pur- 
poses of this report are concerned, the applications of 
the carriers may be said to have been denied. It ap- 
peared in that proceeding that interior basing points, At- 
lanta, Ga., Jackson, Miss., and others, had been given 
lower rates than points intermediate thereto for no other 
reason than that they were considered jobbing or distrib- 
uting centers. Rates on Sugar, 31 I. C. C., 495 (The 
Traffic World, July to December, 1914 p. 454), and the 
supplemental report, Sugar Rates from New Orleans, 32 
I. C. C., 606 (The Traffic World, Feb. 20, 1915, p. 365). 
After our decisions were announced the carriers under- 
took a general revision of the entire system of sugar 
rates applying from New Orleans, south Atlantic ports, 
and via ocean and rail from north Atlantic ports to the 
southeast, and on June 1, 1915,+ published new tariffs 
in purported compliance with the requirements of our 
order. Various interests protested because of proposed 
disturbances in relationships and because in the leveling 
process the rates to the lower rated points, to which 
the movement was heavy, were substantially increased 
so as not to necessitate too much of a reduction at the 
intermediate points, where the movement was compara- 
tively light. The Commission declined to suspend the new 
tariffs and the complaints herein were filed challenging 
the propriety of practically the entire rate structure. 

The complaint in No. 8117 was filed by the Atlanta 
Freight Bureau and involves only the rates from New. 
Orleans to Atlanta. It is directed against the Atlanta & 
West Point Railroad, the Western Railway of Alabama, 
and the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Various other 
carriers in the southeast, directly and indirectly inter- 
ested, were permitted to intervene. Reparation is asked, 
but no shippers are made parties to the complaint. On 
May 31, 1917, however, some months after the hearings 
were closed, several large receivers of sugar at Atlanta 
sought to intervene for the purpose of claiming reparation. 

In No. 8255 the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau assails 
the whole new system of sugar rates from New Orleans 
to the southeast, including the rates from New Orleans to 
Atlanta involved in No. 8117. The new rates are alleged 
to be unreasonable and to be also discriminatory as com- 
pared with the rates from the north and the south At- 
lantic ports to the southeast. Also the widening of the 
spread between the carload and less-than-carload rates 
is alleged to result in discrimination against New Orleans 
jobbers. Reparation is not asked. 

The complaint in No. 8228 was filed by the Freight 
Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Macon, Ga., and assails 
the rates from the north Atlantic ports to-Macon as 
unreasonable and as discriminatory compared with the 
rates from New Orleans to Macon. At the hearing, how- 
ever, the complainant asked that the complaint be dis- 
missed. Changed conditions and a more mature con- 
sideration of the new adjustment were given as the rea- 
sons for the request. 

The three cases were assigned for hearing together. 

Arbuckle Brothers, who have a refinery at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., intervened and denied the allegation in No. 8255 
that the rates from New Orleans were not fairly aligned 
with the rates from New York and the south Atlantic 
ports. 

The American Sugar Refining Company, having plants 
at New York and New Orleans, intervened and opposed 
the increased carload rates from New Orleans as well 
as from the Atlantic ports. 

The Colonial Sugars Company, with a refinery at 
Gramercy, La., a New Orleans rate point, intervened in 
support of the present adjustment. 

The N. L. Curry Grocery Company of Harrodsburg, Ky., 
intervened on account of an unsatisfactory relationship 
which it contends exists between the rate from New Or- 
leans to Harrodsburg and those to Lexington and other 
points. The situation was not tried out upon this record 
and will be dealt with in No. 8463, N. L. Curry Grocery 
Company, Incorporated, vs. Southern Railway Co. et al. 

The interventions above referred to were permitted at 
the hearing. 

In General. 

Competition in the sale of sugar is keen, and,, other 

things being equal, the retailer will often buy his gro- 





¢The Louisville & Nashville R. R. made some of the changes 
in rates to points on its line on May 1, 1915. 
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ceries where he can get his sugar the cheapest; it is 
accordingly sold by the jobber at little or no profit; it 
loads heavily; in view of the present conditions and as 
a result of the campaign for increased car efficiency and 
conservation of equipment, it, like other commodities, is 
uo doubt being loaded more heavily now than 4 year or 
two ago; it is-not particularly liable to damage in transit, 
especially when shipped in carloads, and claims are 
negligible; it is not what could be regarded as a high- 
grade commodity; and moves in steady and large volume, 
particularly from points of production. Sound economic 
considerations require that the transportation charge shall 
be as low as is consistent with proper remuneration to 
the carriers for the service performed. 

Sugar, in Southern Classification, is rated fifth class, 
any quantity. The rates involved and those which were 
previously maintained are commodity rates, generally 
much lower than the class rates. The establishment of 
commodity rates was forced upon the carriers many years 
ago by river competition. Low rates maintained by rail 
lines from New Orleans to points reached by boats were 
reflected to Chattanooga, Atlanta and other interior points. 
The refiners at New York and other north Atlantic ports 
later complained to the ocean-and-rail lines of having to 
pay class rates to the southeast while their competitors 
at New Orleans enjoyed commodity rates, and the result 
was that commodity rates were published from the north 
Atlantic ports as well as from New Orleans. The estab- 
lishment by eastern refiners of warehouses at the south 
Atlantic ports of Charleston, S. C., and Brunswick and 
Savannah, Ga., led to the publication of commodity rates 
from those points also. 

Throughout the proceeding the defendants have sought 
to impress upon us the idea that class rates are the 
“normal” rates for practically all freight, and that ordi- 
narily a commodity rate lower than the class rate which 
would otherwise apply is “unreasonably low” or “sub- 
normal.” We cannot accept their views in this matter. 
They have also kept constantly before us the fact that 
the reductions in rates from time to time were due to 
the action of competitive forces and were not made with 
the conviction that rates previously in effect were un- 
reasonable. But competition has often been the agency 
through which the public received reasonable rates. 

The defendants tell of the increased cost of doing busi- 
ness and offer evidence as to their financial condition. 
The Commission is fully advised as to these points. We 
are not to be understood as holding, because of our ref- 
erence thereto, that evidence on these points has an im- 
portant place in cases involving only one commodity 
which constitutes but a small proportion of the carriers’ 
entire traffic. 

All the principal carriers in the southeast took an active 
part in the proceedings and individually undertook to 
explain and defend the rates to the points on their re- 
spective lines. 


To illustrate the old as well as the new adjustment we 
may take as an example the short line from New Orleans 
to Atlanta. It is formed by the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad to Montgomery, Ala., the Western Railway of 
Alabama thence to West Point, Ga., and the Atlanta & 
West Point Railroad beyond to destination. The old and 
the new rates from New Orleans, both on carloads and 
less than carloads to stations along the route, together 
with the distances, are shown in the appendix to this 
report. Starting at Gentilly, La., the first station named, 
it will be noted that the former rates on carloads rose 
in a rather illogical fashion until 28 cents was reached 
at Pecan, Miss., and Grand Bay, Ala. They then went 
down until 2 cents was reached at Mobile. East of Mo- 
bile they climbed to 45 cents at Owassa, Ala., and neigh- 
boring stations and then gradually’ fell to 17 cents at 
Montgomery. East of Montgomery they went as high 
as 39 cents at Gabbettville and Cannonville, Ga., and then 
dropped to 23 cents at Atlanta. The rates on less than 
carloads were generally the same as on carloads until 
Garland, Ala., was reached; beyond that point the less- 
than-carload rates were generally 3 cents higher than 
the carload rates. This undulating structure was due to 
the fact that relatively low rates were accorded recog: 
nized basing points such as Mobile, Montgomery and At- 
lanta and the rates to the intermediate points based upon 
the lowest combination of locals to and from the basing 
points. 


In the new adjustment a carload rate of 28 cents jg 
applied at Atlanta and as far back as the first station 
east of Montgomery. At Montgomery the rate is 21 cents 
and it applies to stations west thereof almost as far ag 
Mobile. There are depressions at and near Mobile be. 
cause of competition on the Gulf. West of Mobile the 
rates descend. The less-than-carload rates as a rule are 
considerably higher than the carload rates. Generally, 
the less-than-carload rates to points along the line to 
Atlanta range from 4 to 14 cents higher than the carloaq 
rates, dependent upon distance. The increased spread 
between the carload and the less-than-carload rates is the 
principal cause of complaint from the New Orleans job- 
bers. That matter will be specially considered later in 
the report. 

Throughout the southeast there have been substantial 
increases in the rates to the larger cities or basing points 
and very substantial and general reductions to the in‘er- 
mediate points. On paper, the reductions at the in‘er- 
mediate points more than offset the increases at the larzer 
points, but the great volume of the traffic in the past 
has moved to the larger points. An increase in the <ar- 
riers’ revenues is therefore to be expected unless or 
until a sufficient flow of the traffic is diverted from the 
larger cities to the intermediate points to balance ihe 
situation. In Sugar Rates from New Orleans, supra, we 
recognized that the carriers in correcting the disparities 
should be permitted to make some increases as well as 
decreases in their rates in order to effectuate such an 
adjustment as would neither materially increase nor de- 
crease their revenues. The effect of the new rates upon 
the carriers’ revenues is probably impossible of determina- 
tion. Sooner or later the new rates, together with 
changed economic and commercial conditions, may direct 
the traffic currents into different channels and bring about 
a decided change in the methods of distribution. The 
preference which the old adjustment gave the large cities 
has been removed or reduced and smaller intermediate 
towns which received their sugar in less than carloads 
from such points as Atlanta, Montgomery and New Or- 
leans will no doubt be led to bring a large portion of it 
in carloads direct from New Orleans. They will be en- 
couraged to become jobbing centers. Many of them, in 
a small way, are already doing a jobbing business. The 
movement of more sugar in carloads to such smaller 
centers at the reduced rates may mean the movement 
of that much less to the points where the rates have 
been increased. The New Orleans jobbers, who ship at 
less-than-carload rates say they will lose a substantial 
portion of their business to the interior jobbers. If that 
is the case there will be a greater movement of carload 
traffic from the New Orleans refineries to the interior 
jobbing centers. While the number of points from which 
sugar will be jobbed may be increased, as already sus- 
gested, the size of the selling territories tributary to 
the larger points may be reduced. The amount of trafiic 
distributed from the jobbing centers will probably be 
diminished and moved shorter distances. Under such 
conditions the carriers’ revenue from the less-than-carload 
traffic would suffer. The deveolpment of new refining 
points, the invasion of the southeast by Colorado, Utah 
and Michigan producers of beet sugar, enlivened com- 
mercial activity, and new conditions which now attend 
and others which may follow the war in Europe may. play 
an important part in changing the situation. The gen- 
eral readjustment of class and commodity rates in the 
southeast, which became effective Jan. 1, 1916, or.such 
modification thereof as may be required in the procee:- 
ings now pending, will have a tendency in the same di- 
rection. Wezare principally concerned, however, with th° 
situation as it exists at- present. 


The defendants have filed of record elaborate statc- 
ments showing the amount of tonnage received by eaci 
point in the southeast from each of the points of origin. 
and the revenue yielded, for a period of eight months 
preceding and a period of eight months immediately fol- 
lowing the readjustment. The submission of these cases 
was delayed a year or more pending the compilation o! 
these data. The figures are relied upon by the partie 
to support their conflicting claims with respect to th« 
shifting of the movement and the earnings of the car 
riers, but at this late date, and since they cover such 


a short period of time, they are conclusive of substan- 


tially nothing. It is fair to say, however, that they tend 
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to indicate that some of the expected changes in the 
situation are already under way. The parties are par- 


‘ticularly interested in the figures for Alabama and 


Georgia. The recapitulation set forth below shows the 
tonnage in carloads and less than carloads during the 
period before the readjustment compared with that dur- 
ing the subsequent period. The average rate, computed 
by dividing the total tonnage into the revenue received, 
also appears. 


EIGHT MONTHS ENDING JAN. 31, 1915. 


Carload. Less carload. 
Average Average 
rate rate 
per 100 per 100 


Tonnage, Ibs., Tonnage, Ibs., 
E pounds. cents. pounds. cents. 
Depressed rate points in 


Ala bath: <isce40senee deans 28,028,164 37.9 8,431,927 21.7 
All ther points in Ala- 

Huma. ‘svoweviaas wake sews 539,096 32.8 5,149,922 36.5 
Dep: essed rate points in 

Georgi <ssanasvineveee 39,601,447 23.1 1,760,393 28 

All other points in Geor- 

wD. <cscdee une eeeaewen 512,779 35.3 1,619,351 39.1 

EIGHT MONTHS ENDING JAN. 31, 1916. 

Carload. Less carload. 

Average Average 

rate rate 

per 100 per 100 

Tonnage, Ibs., Tonnage, __ibs., 

pounds. cents. pounds. cents. 
De;ressed rate points in 

A late scncsaeescanseers 27,308,599 21.3 1,735,648 35.8 
All other points in Ala- 

baIME socsaccaneeereeasewues 2,206,871 26.7 3,311,171 44.3 
Depressed rate points in 

Geormi@. sscasnseveaseewes 28,141,062 31.1 1,032,660 43.2 


osetia bninw saad ea a eameas 1,451,225 29.5 1,355,662 45.1 


(hese figures seem to indicate a substantial increase 
in revenue. The defendants estimate it at about 12.6 
per cent.. For the entire southeast the movement in 
eartoads to and from all points increased from 206,508,953 
pounds during the eight months before the readjustment 
to 253,365,048 pounds in the subsequent period, or 46,- 
857,095 pounds. The less-than-carload movement fell from 
222,812,121 pounds to 215,641,887 pounds, or 7,170,234 
pounds. The carload revenue increased from $407,819 to 
$596,017, or $98,198. The less-than-carload revenue dropped 
from $473,162 to $468,095, or $5,067. The yield per 100 
pounds decreased slightly on both carload and less-than- 
carload traffic. Whether the carriers receive greater or 
less revenue from the present rates than they did from 
the former rates, however, is not necessarily determi- 
native of the questions before us. 

The representative of the New Orleans interests sug- 
gested a new system of sugar rates which contemplated 
an increase of 2 cents per 100 pounds in the carload 
rates formerly applied to the depressed rate points and 
an observance of the long-and-short-haul rule; the less- 
than-carload rates to be not more than 125 per cent of 
the carload rates, subject to a minimum spread of 6 cents. 
The system of rates suggested by him, as applied to the 
tonnage moved in 1914, would have increased the car- 
riers’ revenues on carload traffic from New Orleans from 
$221,881 to $242,388, or $20,507; on less-than-carload traffic 
the inerease would have been from $85,071 to $97,104, or 
$12,033. 

| 


The Carload Vs. the Less-Than-Carload Rates. 


The less-than-carload commodity rates on sugar from 
Now Orleans to the southeast before the readjustment 
‘ere ordinarily 3 cents higher than the carload rates, but 
the spread is now considerably increased. For instance, 
io Atlanta the carload rate was formerly 23 cents and 
ine less-than-carload rate 26 cents; they are now 28 
cents and 42 cents, respectively. The spread in that case, 
s will be seen, was increased from 3 cents to 14 cents. 
The jobbers at New Orleais, who have been shipping 
‘0 points throughout the southeast in less than carloads, 
‘ear that in consequence of the increased spread, the 
movement of the traffic from New Orleans will be in 
carloads from the refineries to consuming and jobbing 
points. Several of the jobbers testified that the new 
rates would be ruinous to their sugar business. The 
lefendants contend that the business of the New Orleans 
jobbers should not be materially affected by these rates 
for the reason, as they state, that the less-than-carload 
rates from New Orleans to most points, except those 
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in the immediate vicinity of the interior jobbing centers, 
are lower than the sums of the carload rates to the 
jobbing centers and the class rates applying therefrom. 
In point of fact, however, the defendants’ tonnage state- 
ments above referred to show a marked decrease in the 
less-than-carload business done by the New Orleans job- 
bers. ,The extent to which this falling off may have been 
due to conditions other than the increased spread must 
be left to speculation. 

The New Orleans jobbers concede that the former. 
spread, which.was generally 3 cents, was too narrow, and, 
as previously stated, are willing that the less-than-carload 
rates be made 125 per cent of the carload rates, subject 
to 6 cents as a minimum spread. Defendants contend 
that as commercial and competitive conditions affect the 
carload rates differently than they do the less-than-carload 
rates a definite and uniform relation between the two is 
impracticable. In any event a difference of only 25 per 
cent appeals to us as rather small. ? 

The old adjustment was unusual. Notwithstanding the 
considerably greater cost of handling less-than-carload 
freight, the rates thereon were but slightly higher than 
on carload traffic. It enabled the New Orleans jobbers to 
ship long distances in small lots and to sell direct to 
country stores. throughout the southeast. The usual 


‘method of distributing commodities is to move them in 


carloads to purchasing or wholesaleing centers, and then in 
less than carloads to the points of consumption in the 
immediate neighborhood. Few rates in this country are 
so adjusted as to encourage the distribution of commodi- 
ties in the manner favored by the New Orleans jobbers. 
One of the reasons given by the Macon interests for the 
requested dismissal of their complaint against the new 
rates from the eastern cities was the fact that in the re- 
adjustment the spread between the carload and the less- 
than-carload rates was increased. The increased spread 
was understood to retard the movement of less than car- 
loads from eastern cities to the southeast and to work 
for the upbuilding of Macon as a distributing center. 
The rates from New Orleans are generally much less than 
the fifth class rates. The distribution from interior points 
is made at class rates, and defendants contend that New 
Orleans might reasonably be asked to pay class rates. The 
any-quantity rating, as well as the narrow spread which 
formerly existed in the commodity rates, appear to have 
been due to an archaic traffic policy. Fifth class in car- 
loads and third class in less than carloads are said by 
defendants to be the proper ratings for sugar. Such a 
relationship would more nearly approximate that which 
obtains in other sections of the country. The less-than- 
carload rates from New Orleans are generally lower than 
for equal distances from other large cities on and south 
of the Ohio River and on and east of the Mississippi River 
where sugar is not produced. 

A narrow spread between the carload and less-than- 
carload rates, however desirable from the standpoint of 
the New Orleans jobbers, tends to the waste of trans- 
portation facilities without adequate compensating advan- 
tages to the general public and is not to be encouraged. 


Relationship Between New Orleans and Eastern Cities and 
Also Between New Orleans and South Atlantic Ports. 


In making the readjustment the rates from New Orleans 
were subjected to a heavier increase than were the ocean- 
and-rail rates from the north Atlantic ports. For instance, 
the carload rate from New Orleans to Atlanta was in- 
creased from 23 cents to 28 cents, while the rate from 
New York to Atlanta was increased from 33 cents to 36 
cents. The differential against New York at Atlanta, as 
will be seen, was reduced from 10 cents to 8 cents. On 
traffic to Athens, Cedartown, Columbus, Dalton, Macon, 
Milledgeville and Rome, Ga., and to Anniston, Eufaula, 
Gadsden and Opelika, Ala., the differential against New 
York was likewise formerly 10 cents, and to Birmingham 
and Montgomery, Ala., it was 13 cents. In each case it 
was reduced 2 cents. The rates to Atlanta from New 
Orleans and from New York are said to constitute the 
keystone upon which a large portion of the rate structure 
before us in a measure depends. 

Extending in a northerly and southerly direction through 
the middle of the state of Georgia is a wide strip of ter- 
ritory where the New Orleans refiners and the New York 
refiners meet in keen competition. The selling price of 
sugar at a given point is ordinarily made by the refiner 
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having the lowest freight rate to that point. When one 


refiner has to absorb more than 4 or 5 cents to meet his, 


competitor’s delivered price, he often prefers to give up 
the business. The reduction of the differential has ac- 
cordingly decreased the advantages of the New Orleans 
refiners and benefited their competitors in New York. 
The New Orleans interests naturally complain. The for- 
mer differentials had been maintained for many years 
and were the outcome of long-continued strife and nego- 
tiations between the carriers. The heavier increases in 
the rate from New Orleans than in those from New York 
was based upon the theory that in past years, as a result 


of the river competition in the southeast, there had been. 


too much of a depression in the rates from New Orleans. 
We gather from statements of defendants’ witnesses that 
the new rates from New Orleans probably would have 
been made still higher had it not been for the desire of 
some of the lines operating therefrom to keep Atlanta, 
Chattanooga and other interior points more nearly in line 
with Nashville and other river points. The commodity 
rate on sugar from New Orleans to Atlanta is equal to 50 
per cent of the fifth class rate from and to those points. 
The commodity rate from New York to Atlanta is equal 
to 60 per cent of the corresponding fifth class rate. 

The New York refiners have complained to the carriers 
for years because of the advantages accorded New Orleans 
and, as before stated, have intervened in this proceeding 
to protect their interests. They make some carload but 
very few less-than-carload shipments from New York 
through to the southeast. They maintain warehouses at 
the south Atlantic ports, to which they ship large cargoes 
by ocean vessels, and from which they distribute to points 
in the southeast in small lots. The published charge for 
the service from the New York refiners to the south At- 
lantic ports at the time of the hearing was approximately 
17 cents, made up as follows: 


Cents 
Lighterage in New York harbor............ 3 
ee er err 12.5 
PE DEE hanccbcervacsorerenskecnes 015 
Terminal charge at destination............ ~%5 
EE cngtndnth ns cedh eee eens «dawn weds 17 


The new joint through ocean-and-rail rates from New 
York are generally equal to and are in no case higher 
than a rate made by adding to this 17-cent charge the 
local rail rates from the south Atlantic ports. The intra- 
state rate from Brunswick and Savannah to Atlanta was 
19 cents, which, added to the 17-cent charge, equals the 
thyough carload rate of 36 cents. The port-to-port rate 
is now 2 cents higher than it was at the time of the 
hearing, possibly because of a lessening of the force of 
the competition of so-called tramp vessels, which has 
affected the rates for years. To a large portion of the 
territory tributary to the New York refiners the intrastate 
rates from the south Atlantic ports above named are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Georgia Railroad Commis- 
sion. The carriers have now pending before that body 
a proposal to so modify their present rates as to put them 
on substantially the same basis as now applies from New 
Orleans. The rates from the south Atlantic ports were 
depressed by the former rates from New Orleans. The 
readjustment sought in the proceeding referred to would 
result in increases from the ports of Savannah and Bruns- 
wick to the so-called depressed rate points in the state 
of Georgia. It would reduce the carload rates to inter- 
mediate points, and would reduce the less-than-carload 
rates to points over 140 miles, while for distances up to 
140 miles the less-than-carload rates would be slightly in- 
creased. There will be discrimination, in some cases 
against New Orleans and in some cases against the south 
Atlantic ports, but in the main probably against New 
Orleans, until the two sets of rates are brought into 
harmony. Whether transportation conditions are such as 
to make that discrimination undue is not disclosed. The 
interstate rates from the south Atlantic ports measure up 
well with those from New Orleans for equal distances. 
We understand it to be the purpose of the defendants 
to maintain their present through rates from New York 
even though the rates from the south Atlantic ports are 
increased as a result of the proceeding referred to. 

In arriving at a basis for dividing joint through ocean- 
and-rail rates between New York and the southeast on 
freight traffic in general the actual distance by water be- 
tween New York and the south Atlantic ports is regarded 
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as equivalent to 250 miles of rail transportation. The 
short-line distance from Savannah to Atlanta is 260 miles. 
The distance from New York to Atlanta according to that 
method of computation is therefore 510 miles, or only 17 
miles greater than that from New Orleans to Atlanta, 
while the rate from New York is 8 cents higher than that 
from New Orleans. The New York refiners contend that 
where the distance from New York to the southeast made 
according to the method referred to above is substantially 
equal to the rail distance from New Orleans the rates 
from New York could well be at the most no higher than 
those from New Orleans. They go even further. and sug- 
gest that if there is to be a differential it should be in 
favor of, rather than against, New York, for the reason 
that the ocean-and-rail route from New York is less de- 
sirable than the rail route from New Orleans, because via 
the former the service is slower and the sugar more liable 
to become damaged or to deteriorate. The Coca-Cola 
Company, at Atlanta, which previous to 1911 bought most 
of its sugar in New York, now gets its supply from New 
Orleans, mainly on account of the advantages which the 
route from New Orleans affords. 


The New Orleans-Atlanta Rates. 


Atlanta is the largest receiver of sugar in the interior 
southeast. The Coca-Cola Company alone uses about 15,- 
000,000 pounds annually, approximately half of Atlania’s 
receipts. There are also in Atlanta a number of jobiers 
and several manufacturers of candy, who receive large 
quantities of sugar. 

The carload rate from New Orleans to Atlanta was in- 
creased from 23 cents to 28 cents, or approximately 21 
per cent. At the same time the less-than-carload rate was 
increased from 26 cents to 42 cents, or about 61 per cent. 
These rates apply not to Atlanta alone, but are blanketed 
over several hundred miles of territory. Practically all 
the state of Alabama lying east of Birmingham and Mont- 
gomery and most of the western half of the state of 
Georgia take the same rates. The Atlanta interests con- 
sider the rate to Atlanta apart from the general rate fab- 
ric and point out that the usual and direct route between 
those points is composed of the prosperous carriers which 
they named as defendants. They are principally interested 
in the carload rate, very little of the traffic being received 
in less than carloads. 

The record contains a chronlogical statement of the 
rates on sugar from New Orleans to Atlanta beginning 
with 1881, when a class rate of 40 cents applied. During 
the period from 1884 to 1890 commodity rates were pub- 
lished which fluctuated between 27 and 39 cents. A rate 
war in 1894 brought the rate down to 12 ‘cents for a very 
short period. It then went to 33 cents and in 1895 dropped 
to 18 cents. It remained at that figure until 1899, when 
it was made 20 cents. From 1900 to June 1, 1915, it was 
23 cents, and since that date has been 28 cents. In the 
proceeding under the fourth section, referred to at the 
outset, we fixed the following as reasonable maximum 
rates from New Orleans: 


Rate per 

100 lbs., 

carloads, 

Distance. cents. 
Not exceedings 360 miles from New Orleans............... 21% 


To intermediate points on direct lines to the Ohio River 
‘south of the south boundary of the state of Tennessee 
more than 360 miles from New Orleans, not more than.. 25 

To intermediate points north of the south boundary of the 
state of Tennessee, not more than 


‘ 


eee eee ee ee - 


The carload rate of 28 cents to Atlanta is the same as 
that allowed to the territory north of the southern bound- 
ary of the state of Tennessee. We fixed no rate to At- 
lanta, as it was not on a direct route to the Ohio River 
and not involved in the case. The short-line distance 


, from New Orleans to Atlanta is 493 miles. The distances 


to points north of the southern boundary of Tennessee 
range from about 400 to 800 miles and average between 
600 and 650 miles. 

The earnings per ton-mile via the direct route from 
New Orleans to Atlanta at the former rate of 23 cents 
were 9.33 mills; at the present rate of 28 cents they are 
10.36 mills. 

The distance from New Orleans to Atlanta is practically 
the same as to Chattanooga, and transportation conditions 
are probably not substantially dissimilar. The movement 
of sugar to Atlanta is three or four times as great as to 
Chattanooga. The class rates are the same and, prior 
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to 1900, the commodity rates on sugar were the same. 
The less-than-carload commodity rates are the same now, 
being 42 cents, but the carload rate to Chattanooga is 
94 cents, or 4 cents less than to Atlanta. Prior to June 
1, 1915, the difference in favor of Chattanooga was but 3 
cents, the rate to Chattanooga as far back as 1900 being 
99 cents as compared with 23 cents to Atlanta. The 
points intermediate to Chattanooga take the Chattanooga 
rat» of 24 cents as the points intermediate to Atlanta take 
the Atlanta rate of 28 cents. ~The lower rate on sugar 
to hattanooga than to Atlanta is not claimed to injure 
Aticata, but is referred to by the complainant as evi- 
dering the unreasonableness of the rate to Atlanta. At- 
lan'a’s competition in the distribution of sugar is not with 
Nashville, Memphis or Chattanooga, but with points in 
Georgia which take the same rate as Atlanta. By a tariff 
filed to become effective Sept. 9, 1917, the interested car- 
riers sought to increase the New Orleans-Chattanooga rate 
from 24 cents to 26 cents and the rates from New Orleans 
to points north of Birmingham and intermediate to Chat- 
tanoga from 24 cents to 25 cents. Increases were also 
proposed to points along the line of the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway from Chattanooga all 
the way to the Ohio River, and to a few other and related 
points in the states of Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee. Upon protest the operation of 
this issue was suspended. Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 1127, Sugar from New Orleans, La., now pend- 
ing 

The principal route betwen New Orleans and Chatta- 
nooga is that of the New Orleans & Northeastern and the 
Alabama Great Southern railroads, known as the Queen 
& Crescent route. These roads, in connection with the 
Southern Railway beyond Birmingham, Ala., have a route 


from New Orleans to Atlanta but 29 miles longer than 
the direct route, and but 24 miles longer than the prin- 
cipal route from New Orleans to Chattanooga. All of these 


carriers are constituents of the Southern Railway system. 
The Atlanta interests contend that an increase of 1 cent 
in the rate to Atlanta would have compensated the carriers 
for all the reductions at intermediate points. That would 
have made the rate 24 cents, the same as to Chattanooga. 
They contend that the rate to Chattanooga was voluntarily 
established, and that it is therefore a proper measure to 
apply in determining a reasonable rate to Atlanta, par- 
ticularly via the lines of the Southern Railway system, 
since two of them are responsible for the rate to Chatta- 
nooga. The defendants point out that in the fourth sec- 
tion proceeding a rate of 28 cents was authorized to Chat- 
tanooga. The competition of Chattanooga with Nashville 
and Memphis appears to have been responsible for the 
carriers holding the New Orleans-Chattanooga rate at a 
lower basis than was fixed as a reasonable maximum by 
the Commission. It has been the policy of the Queen & 
Crescent route for years to make the rates to Chattanooga 
ihe same as, or with relagion to, the rates to Nashville 
aud Memphis in order to assist the jobbers at Chattanooga 
in selling against those at the two other points. This 
‘as done over the protest of the direct New Orleans-At- 
ita lines. The rates to Nashville and Memphis are made 
lines other than those composing the Queen & Crescent 
‘oute and are affected by the competition of the boat lines. 
!ne present rates from New Orleans are to Nashville 17 
c-nts and to Memphis 12 cents. The carriers to Atlanta 
live been practically free from the influences which have 
»verated to depress the rate to Chattanooga. 
The defendants offered the following statement to show 
iat the rates on sugar from New Orleans to Atlanta com- 
vare favorably with the rates from New Orleans for ap- 
}roximately equal distances in various directions: 


RATES ON SUGAR PER 100 POUNDS. 





C.daiy: | Ee Ci. Bas 

From New Orleans, La., to— cents. cents. 
\tIARER. .. ..c¢aaidees anaes igakini ds kasi a alain be ta-00) Sle oe 28 42 
\iadison to Lake City, Fla., inclusive.............- 35 48 
\aldosta to Waycross, Ga., inclusive.........+.e++ 34 48 
fifton to Waycross, Ga., inclusive.......+seeeeeees 34 48 
Cordele to Helena, Ga., inclusive........... ee eseeis 34 48 
Columbus to Macon, Ga., inclusive...........sse0. 28 42 
Vest Point to Atlanta, Ga., inclusive.............+. 28 42 
Veto, Ala., to Columbia, Tenn., inclusive.......... 28 42 
‘Humboldt to Rives, Tenn., incluSive............++. 28 44 
Dyersburg to Rives, Tenn., inclusive.........+..++- 28 44 
Fort- Set. BO hoi ca cdiwseces Spetian chase inn sedge 59 
Potent, “GH: <ss0c0edeccntes davegesaes » 35 70 
Dendaget Siig i356 oii s 48 . 44 87 
Fort Worth, Tex. ...... ri . 44 87 
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The fifth class rate from New Orleans to Atlanta, which 
would apply in the absence of commodity rates, is 56 
cents, equal to double the carload commodity rate. The 
rates used in comparisgn are in all cases as high as or 
higher than to Atlanta. 

The rates on sugar from New Orleans are also com- 
pared with the rates from other points as shown in the 
table below: 








Dis- Rates. 
tances, C. ly, 1 Ck 

From— miles. cents. cents. 
New Orleans to Atlanta, Ga...........00. 493 28 42 
Philadelphia to Winston-Salem, N. C.... 452 36% 36% - 
Philadelphia to Bristol, Tenn. ....... -- 513 28 anne 
Philadelphia to Raleigh, N. C......... 408 35% 35% 
New York to Greensboro, N. C....... 515 3644 
New York to Raleign, N. C............ cs oe 35% 35% 
New York to Winston-Salem, N. C....... 544 36% 3614 
Charleston, S. C., to Birmingham, Ala.... 475 28 42 
Charleston, S. C., to Chattanooga, Tenn.. 446 28 42 
Charleston, S. C., to Montgomery, Ala.... 453 28 42 
Savannah, Ga., to Knoxville, Tenn....... 446 28 42 
Savannah, Ga., to Andalusia, Ala..... +. 384 35 48 
Savannah, Ga., to Montgomery, Ala...... 338 27 41 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Corinth, Miss......... 473 51 51 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Rome, Ga............ 416 52 52 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Decatur, Ala......... 417 47 47 
St. Louis, Mo., to Fort Smith, Ark........ 417 28 59 
St. Louis, Mo., to Muskogee, Okla....... 458 35 64 
St: Louis, Mo., to Salina, Kan. .....ccce 465 30 44144 


The individual and the average short-line distances from 
several Ohio River crossings to Atlanta are but slightly 
less than the distance from New Orleans to Atlanta. The 
rate on coarse grains from the Ohio River to Atlanta is 
25 cents, or only 3 cents less than on sugar from New 
Orleans to that point notwithstanding the heavier move- 
ment of grain and the intense competition to which it is 
subjected. Defendants call particular attention to this com- 
parison. . 

In the table below will be seen a statement of the car- 
load rates on various commodities from Ohio River cross- 
ings and New Orleans to representative points in Georgia, 
together with distances, compared with the carload rate 
on sugar from New Orleans to Atlanta: 

Distance, Rate, 








From— ; miles. cents. 
Dried beans— 
eT Ot EERE. 5 5:6.0:0:0.05 ssleaw eae ve mene whee - ATA 47 
I oo as ois-ain Caer a Aaa wee Owe 414 49 
Ce PO io sa cduicckis nate bbieicsauseae's 561 54 
Canned goods— 
ET on in ee oindiee-ere aera Saad 474 41 
NEE Se SN ns oa nin cin nnd orbemaueamalene warn 414 41 
I, OOS oe ox mince bigita’ei wie gro\e elereerace. a 561 43 
ee rrr 551 43 
De Sere CO. ONS 6 0.00.0 0 0cnnesbecsdcceseonce 493 37 
Sy I on nc oc chee menelnaeseeueeten 414 37 
NE? OE I og 6.50.55. 0 dn crgepedeeedeeesiee 512 39 
PEOW CORPOREE £6 COMMIS 0c cic ccccccccsessecces 412 39 
Starch— 
Cimemmmets to ALIAMER 6466cecssscscce etka waveen 474 33 
EE OR INE 5. a conic. ne bdieeaaue be eusensaee 414 33 
SE Ot SIE ino ic clas cicenrodetegcveceseens 561 33 
Cabbage, onions and potatoes— ; 
CHO SRR coo eats decd toneesb obese se bes 474 35 
Ce MD IDS ia. 5.6.0. 5.0'c.60.0:5 04 c'ein DEAS COR eens 414 35 
A I nos oh oirin ds o46 Os ednincicne aes 551 35 
ey Se £0) BUTB®. 6.6 56 00-000 000066 e0capeweane 493 31 
SO I 6 ood diene cporccecescsions 512 31 
Pickles and vinegar— 
NRCG 57.5 5a bisip-e Biddle de s ceebeleead’ 474 41 
eee 414 41 
Louisville to Columbus 551 43 
New Orleans to Atlanta 493 37 
New Orleans to Macon 512 39 
Molasses and sirup— 
CRIN UP IOI 6s 6 60.00.06 0000500000060 e860 474 32 
Cincinnati tO HOMIE ....ccccccccecs 414 32 
Louisville to Columbus 551 34 
Cincinnati to Macon ............ 561 34 
New Orleans to Atlanta 493 28 
DEOT COCRONIS BO CONTMRDGE 66 oc cc ccckccscccnsccess 412 30 
DOG. Crteane tO. MACOM. 2 soi. cic cecicccccscees Jiviege) Smee 30 
Glucose— : 
OO I a oss ncn ass's henemaoe ns acme 474 28 
ee ee a ee re 414 28 
CEE “SOS SE 5 oochoint'.5'¥400sbge bueeetcoetes 561 30 
Soda— 
ns 1 NN, os ieee cealow ane wees anes 474 41 
re erry oe 414 41 
Se SO CI 5.0 bio 5 on oidie Se vecewcces sees 551 43 
Cincinnntt $0 MACON oc cccccvrcdicccecccsesdessece 561 43 
Sugar— 
New Orleans to Atlanta ..........eeeeeeees ckalsinien 493 28 


Examiner’s Proposed Conclusion. 


In the light of all the evidence that has been put before 
us we conclude that the defendants have justified the 
new rates. We will accordingly order a dismissal of the 
complaints. 
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HARLAN, Commissioner: 

There is no controversy in this proceeding with respect 
to the material facts involved, and our examination of the 
record confirms the accuracy of the foregoing statement of 
the case by the examiner who heard the evidence and 
leads us to approve and adopt as our own the conclusions 
reached by him. It may be well, however, before enter- 
ing an order dismissing the complaints to advert briefly 
to one or two of the more important contentions urged 
by the parties in interest. 

Counsel for the Atlanta receivers and consumers of 
sugar asks that the present rate to that point from New 
Orleans be considered separately and apart from the gen- 
eral rate structure under consideration; the request is 
coupled with what seems to be an intimation that if so 
examined the presumption, arising out of the long-contin- 
ued maintenance of the prior 23-cent rate, that the present 
higher rate is unreasonable would be found not to have 
been overcome by any evidence adduced of record, and 
that the Commission would be compelled to find that the 
defendants had failed to prove that the former 23-cent 
rate was not sufficiently remunerative. As stated by the 
examiner, the complaints before us challenge the propriety 
of practically the entire rate structure on sugar in the 
territory outlined in the statement of the case; under 
such circumstances it is not only the usual practice but 
it is indeed our duty on the broad general principles em- 
bodied in the act to examine the whole rate situation in 
order to ascertain whether the individual rates are fairly 
related to each other and whether the whole rate fabric, 
besides being reasonable, is free from unlawful preferences 
and discriminations. Western Trunk Lines Iron and Steel, 
47 I. C. C., 109, 122 (The Traffic World, Dec. 8, 1917, p. 
1193). In the light of the entire record the adjustment 
of sugar rates in the southeast, considered as a whole, is 
reasonably low. In Edgar & Son. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 
26 I. C. C., 181 (The Traffic World, March 8, 1913, p. 573), 
involving the propriety of the rates on beet sugar from 
Cincinnati to Chattanooga and Knoxville, in their relation 
to rates from the north Atlantic ports and New Orleans 
to the same points, we said: 


The sugar movement in this country is enormous. The traf- 
fic is more or less concentrated in a few powerful concerns. 
Their control of its routing gives them a leverage for controll- 
ing the rates, and there are indications that they have not 
failed to use the right to their advantage. There are grounds 
for thinking that sugar and similar commodities, such as corn 
products, are enjoying here and there rates that do not con- 
tribute in proper proportion to the revenues of the carriers. 


The increased difference between the carload and the 
less-than-carload rates has our approval. The new rates 
represent a radical departure in this respect from what 
has previously existed, but the spread is not by any means 
abnormal. It is to be noted that one of the principal rea- 
sons given by the Macon interests for the withdrawal of 
their complaint was the increased spread between the 
carload and the less-than-carload rates on traffic from 
eastern cities to the southeast. 

It is contended that undue prejudice results from the 
maintenance of a lower scale of rates from Savannah and 
Brunswick to points in Georgia than is provided from New 
Orleans to the same points. Should it transpire that such 
increases as may be-permitted by the Georgia commission 
in the case now pending before it do not in the minds 
of the New Orleans shippers afford an adequate remedy 
for the situation, the way is open for bringing the matter 
to our attention by further proceedings. 

It was suggested by one of the complainants that the 
rate comparisons offered in evidence by the defendants 
were not accompanied by a showing as to transportation 
conditions. These comparisons would have been of greater 
value, of course, if fully supported, but we are not justified 
in ignoring them entirely. 

The complaints must be dismissed, and it will be sa 
ordered. 

(Pages 756 and 757 are given to the appendix.) 


CHARGES ON MACHINERY 


In No. 9634, Stein Junk Co. vs- Southern Ry. Co. et al., 
opinion No. 5000, 48 I. C. C., 703-705, the Commission held 
that charges on machinery in carloads from Atlanta to 
Harrisburg, Pa., were legally applicable and had not been 
shown to be unreasonable. It found that the charges on 
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scrap iron from Augusta to Harrisburg were illegal and 
ordered reparation amounting to $115.32. 


CARLOADS OF MINE CARS 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8779, United 
Verde Copper Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co. et al., opinion No. 
4983, 48 I. C. C., 663-4, on account of illegal charges on 
carloads of mine cars from Youngstown, Ohio, to Clarks- 
dale, Ariz. 


RATE ON PIPE BLACKING 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9701, Lookout Paint 
Manufacturing Co. vs. Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia et 
al., opinion No. 5026, 49 I. C. C., 40-2, holding that the rite 
on pipe blacking, C. L., from Chattanooga to Dolcito June- 
tion, Ala., had not been shown to be unreasonable. Fourth 
section relief was granted in part, in connection with tiis 
case by fourth section order No. 7213, authorizing the car- 
riers to continue rates on pipe blacking from Chattanovuga 
to Birmingham via the longer routes. All other relief 
was denied. 


RATES ON SUGAR 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8380, Butte Whole- 
sale Grocer Co. vs. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific et al., and 
related cases, opinion No. 4982, 48 I. C. C., 657-62, holding 
that rates on sugar, C. L., from San Francisco, Oakland, 
Crockett and Potrero, Cal., to Montana points between 
Ravalli and Lewistown, inclusive, had not been shown to be 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly preju- 
dicial. In fourth section order No. 7210, issued in con- 
nection with this case, the carriers are authorized to con- 
tinue rates on sugar from the California points of origin 
mentioned to Twin Cities, Minnesota Transfer and Omaha, 
Neb., via ocean-and-rail and all-rail routes through Port- 
land, Seattle and Tacoma the same as rates via more di- 
rect routes. 


RATES ON LIVE STOCK 


In a report on No. 9255, R. C. Laird vs. Tabor & North- 
ern et al., opinion No. 5006, 48 I. C. C., 733-7, the Commis- 
sion has condemned as unreasonable rates on live stock 
from Tabor, Ia., to South Omaha, Neb., and ordered them 
reduced so that they will be not more than 2 cents per 100 
pounds in excess of the rates on live stock from Malvern, 
Ia., to,South Omaha. Tabor is situated at the end of the 
Tabor & Northern, 11 miles from the junction of the Bur- 
lington. The condemnation of the rate rests upon the find- 
ing that the charge made by the Tabor & Northern is un- 
reasonable. The charges of thgt road yield 5.7 cents per 
ton-mile, or 61.6 cents per car-mile, based on the minimum 
weight. The Tabor & Northern frankly said that the rates 
were made without regard to the demands of the market 
at South Omaha. The Commission said the shippers have 
a right to ship their live stock to the South Omaha mar- 
ket at rates which are reasonable when compared wiih 
rates to that market from the same general territory. 


SWITCHING ALLOWANCES 


CASE NO. 8766 (48 I. C. C., 637-641) 
WESTPORT STONE COMPANY ET: AL. VS. CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
COMPANY ET AL. 

Submitted Dec. 16, 1916. Opinion No. 497. 


Upon complaint that the practice of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co. of switching inbound and out- 
bound cars to and from convenient points on switch tracks 
serving quarries of the St. Paul Stone Company and the 
Greeley Stone Company without charge in addition to the 
line-haul rates while refusing to perform similar services 
for complainants or to compensate fhem for performing 
such services themselves, was unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial; Held, That the practice complained of is undul) 
prejudicial; and that the refusal of defendants since April 2, 
1914, to make an allowance of $1 per car to complainants 
for their services in switching certain interstate carloads 0! 
stone was unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


BY DIVISION 3: 
Complainants, the Westport Stone Company, a corpora- 
tion, and John J. Puttmann, operating under the name of 
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March 16, 1918 


the Big Four Stone Company,.are engaged in the mining 
and shipping of limestone on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway, hereinafter called the Big 
Four, the former in the vicinity of Westport, Ind., and 
the latter in the vicinity of Newpoint, Ind. By complaint, 
filei March 28, 1916, they allege that defendants’ refusal 
to switch cars to and from complainants’ quarries or to 
an allowance to complainants when they perform 
suc: switching service, while contemporaneously making 
no charge in addition to the line-haul rates for switching 
inbound and outbound loaded and empty cars from the 
quarries of the St. Paul Stone Company and the Greeley 
Stone Company, located in the vicinity of St. Paul, Ind., is 
isonable and unduly prejudicial, and that defendants’ 


mane 


unre: 


rates on stone in carloads from complainants’ quarries to 
various interstate destinations, in connection with which 
defendants do not perform the switching to and from said 
quarries or compensate the complainants for such service 
whe: performed by them, are unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. The Commission is asked to require defend- 
anis ‘o perform the switching service at the complainants’ 
qua: vies, or in lieu thereof to make reasonable allowances 
ther-for; or if said service is not performed or said allow- 
ane: made, to prescribe for the future reasonable rates of 
tran-portation from said quarries to interstate destinations 
on defendants’ lines. Reparation is asked on numerous 
ship:nents moved from complainants’ quarries to various 


interstate destinations since April 2, 1914. 
(omplainants’ quarries and tracks and the history of 
the .ervice in question and the allowances made are de- 


scribed in Westport Stone Co. and Big Four Stone Co. 
Cas:. 38 I. C. C., 316, and need not be detailed here. The 
testinony in that proceeding was submitted in evidence 
in this case. 

The Big Four’s Michigan and Chicago divisions inter- 
sect at Greensburg, Ind. Westport is on the Michigan 
division about 13 miles south of Greensburg. Newpoint 
and st. Paul are on the Chicago division, the former about 
9 miles east and the latter about 10 miles west of Greens- 
bu For a number of years prior to April 1, 1914, de- 
fendants on traffic from which they received a revenue 
allowed complainants $1 per car for switching carloads of 
stone from their quarries. No allowance was made for 


the switching of empties, of inbound loaded cars, or of 
cars loaded with stone sold to the Big Four, except that 
for several years prior to about 10 or 12 years ago the 
allowance was made on shipments of stone sold to the Big 
Four. Since April 1, 1914, no allowance has been made. 
Engineers of the Big Four testified that measurements 
made by them showed the length of the Big Four’s spur 
track leading from its main line to the track of the West- 
port Company to be 971 feet, and the length of its spur from 
its main line to the tracks of the Big Four Stone Com- 
pany 300 feet. 

Over 50 years ago a predecessor of the Big Four con- 
structed a track approximately 3,800 feet in length from 
what is now the main line of the Chicago division, west- 
warily through the plant of the St. Paul Company. About 
10 years later another predecessor of the Big Four con- 
structed a track approximately 4,000 feet in length from a 
point near the western terminus of the previously con- 
structed track, with which connection is made by switch, 
no: heastward, crossing under the main line of the Chi- 
cago division, to a point about 1,000 feet beyond the plant 
of ‘he Greeley Company. The track to the Greeley quarry 
Ser‘es another small quarry a short distance beyond. 
Th: se tracks are owned and maintained by the Big Four, 
wh.ch company switches all inbound and outbound loaded 
an: empty cars for the St. Paul and Greeley companies 
an’ makes no charge therefor in addition to the line-haul 
raics, which are, with respect to practically all consuming 
~ its, = ges rates, applying from St. Paul, Westport and 
Ne wpoint. 

he stone mined at all four quarries is of the same 
kid, and there is competition between the quarries in the 
Sa'> of their products which are marketed throughout 
Ccotral Freight Association territory. 

‘he Big Four has been unwilling to perform the spotting 
Se: vice for complainants. Due principally to sharp curves, 
ity locomotives cannot operate over complainants’ tracks, 

id complainants refuse to make the changes necessary to 
Pe mit such operation unless they are compensated there- 

r by the Big Four. 
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There was submitted a stipulation between complainants - 
and the Big, Four to the effect that at present and for 
more than 25 years last past the Big Four performs and 
has performed all the switching of empty and loaded cars 
to and from mouths of quarries, mouths of mines, tipples, 
of mines, feet of elevators, factory doors, warehouse doors, 
and loading and unloading platforms on its line, in con- 
nection with the shipment of commodities of all kinds, 
without compensation in addition to the line-haul rates. 

For the Big Four the position is taken that because the 
tracks serving the St. Paul and Greeley quarries are owned 
by it; are used also by a third quarry; and are available 
to the public, it is its duty to maintain and operate such 
tracks, but that it has fully performed its duty toward 
complainants when it spots cars at junctions between its 
tracks and complainants’ tracks. The western terminus of 
the tracks serving the St. Paul quarry is adjacent to a 
public highway and other shippers have on very infre- 
quent occasions made shipments over these tracks. The 
situation with respect to the construction and ownership of 
the tracks is similar to that in C., W. & V. Coal Co. vs. 
C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., 23 I. C. C., 13. It is clear that the 
services accorded to complainants’ similarly circumstanced 
competitors are greater than the services accorded to com- 
plainants for the same rates, and the Big Four is not ex- 
cused from its legal duty of placing complainants upon an 
equality of rates and an equality of service with their simi- 
larly circumstanced competitors by its own voluntary act 
of constructing and maintaining the switch tracks serving 
such competitors’ plants. 

Upon the facts of record we find that the Big Four’s 
practice in performing the switching service for the St. 
Paul and Greeley companies without additional charge, 
while refusing to perform such service for complainants 
or to make an allowance to them for the actual cost of 
such service when performed by them, is unduly preju- 
dicial to complainants. 

Complainant Puttmann claims he was damaged on ac- 
count of the undue prejudice to the extent of the actual 
cost of the spotting service performed by him since the 
discontinuance of the allowance, estimated at $5.445 per 
car. Complainant Westport Company discontinued opera- 
tion in September, 1916, owing, it alleges, to the undue 
prejudice practiced by the Big Four. It contends that it 
was damaged by the undue prejudice to the extent of the 
actual cost of the spotting service performed by it since 
the discontinuance of the allowance, estimated at $4.58 
per car, plus a substantial amount for alleged depreciation 
in the value of its plant, loss of business and loss of re- 
turn upon its investment. It is not established, however, 
that the closing of its plant was due entirely, or even prin- 
cipally, to the discrimination. It was admitted that the 
competition of cement -and other building materials has 
affected the stone business very greatly, and that the 
closing of the plant was not chargeable entirely to the 
Big Four’s practices, that being, in the language of com- 
plainants’ witness, “the straw that broke the camel’s back.” 
It was shown that a number of other quarries in the 
vicinity had closed prior to the discontinuance of the 
allowance in question, and that the St. Paul Company had 
discontinued operation for two or three years because its 
business was unprofitable. Nor was the damage to the 
extent of the cost of the service proved, the only evidence 
adduced being with respect to the estimated cost of the 
service, the number of shipments, and the existence of 
competition between complainants and the St. Paul and 
Greeley quarries. This is not sufficient to sustain a re- 
covery. Brooks Coal Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co., 39 I. C. C., 
426, Coal Switching Reparation Cases at Chicago, 36 I. C. 
C., 226. 

Complainants contend that they are entitled to repara- 
tion in the amount of the actual expense to them of the 
service of switching outbound cars of stone for the reason 
that the rates exacted since the discontinuance of the 
allowance were unreasonable under section 1, basing their 
allegation upon the ground that the discontinuance of the 
allowance resulted in increases in the rates which defend- 
ants have not justified and upon a comparison with the 
rates charged the St. Paul and Greeley companies and the 
services rendered thereunder. 

In Westport Stone Co. Case, supra, we found that no 
obligation had been shown to rest upon the Big Four to 
switch cars beyond the junction points of the tracks of. 
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the complainants herein and the spurs maintained by that 
carrier, but that the obligation of switching cars between 
the junction points of the tracks of the complainant stone 
companies with the spurs maintained by the Big Four and 
the railroad’s main line rested upon the Big Four; that 
said defendant might either perform such service with its 
own power or utilize the facilities of the stone companies; 
and that if the latter method was adopted an allowance 
of $1 per car on stone would not appear to be excessive 
for the services performed by the stone companies over 
the spurs of the Big Four. 

We further find that defendants’ refusal since April 2, 
1914, to allow complainants $1 per car for their services 
in switching interstate carload shipments of stone, which 
were not sold to the Big Four, from the junctions of the 
stone companies’ tracks with the spurs maintained by the 
Big Four to the main line of the latter, was and is un- 
reasonable; that since the date mentioned complainants 
have made numerous carload shipments as described and 
paid and borne the charges thereon; that in connection 
with such shipments they have been damaged to the ex- 
tent of $1 per car; and that they are entitled to repara- 
tion, with interest. The exact amount of reparation due 
cannot be determined on this record, and complainants 
should prepare statements covering shipments not sold to 
the Big Four, in accordance with rule V of the Rules of 
‘Practice, which statements should be submitted to defend- 
ants for verification. Upon receipt of statements so pre- 
pared and verified we will consider the entry of an order 
awarding reparation. 

It was testified on behalf of the Big Four that, following 
the Commission’s decision with respect to granting allow- 
ances to industrial railroads and industries, the carriers 
in Official Classification territory organized a committee, 
which meets monthly, to consider applications for allow- 
ances which had been discontinued; that where it is found 
the railroad is a plant facility the actual cost of the 
switching is allowed; and that the committee has not 
passed upon any application of the complainants. We shall 
make no order for the future at this time; but if the 
parties cannot agree upon the practice to be followed the 
complainants may bring the matter again to our attention, 
for which purpose the case will be held open 90 days fol- 
lowing the service of this report. 

By the Commission, Division 3. 


SEWER PIPE TRANSPORTATION 


CASE NO. 7541 (48 I. C. C., 642-646) 
CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE & FIRE BRICK COM- 
PANY VS. SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted Jan. 13, 1917. Opinion No. 4978. 
Transportation of sewer pipe, in carloads, from Chattanooga, 

Tenn., to points in North Carolina, and the intrastate trans- 
portation of the same commodity within North Carolina, 
Held, not shown to be performed under substantially simi- 
lar transportation conditions. Finding that the North Caro- 
lina intrastate rates on that commodity for like distances 
subject complainant and its traffic and the city of Chatta- 
nooga to undue prejudice and disadvantage and accord 
North Carolina shippers an undue preference and advantage, 
contained in the original report herein, 41 I. C. C., 406, re- 

versed on further hearing. Complaint dismissed. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


In our original report, 41 I. C. C., 406, we found that 
complainant and the city of Chattanooga, Tenn., were sub- 
jected to undue prejudice and disadvantage by. reason of 
the existing relation between defendants’ rates on sewer 
pipe, in carloads, from Chattanooga to North Carolina 
points named in Hinton’s tariff I. C. C. No. A-58, and their 
intrastate rates applicable on the same commodity for like 
distances within the state of North Carolina. The case 
was assigned for further hearing to determine what would 
be reasonable inter-state rates. The North Carolina Cor- 
poration Commission and the Pomona Terra Cotta Com- 
pany, a corporation manufacturing sewer pipe at Terra 
Cotta, just out of Greensboro, N. C., intervened in opposi- 
tion to any order which might directly or indirectly result 
in increases in the North Carolina intrastate rates, and 
asked that the issue of undue prejudice be reconsidered. 
This request is not opposed by the other parties and the 
question of undue prejudice is now considered on the whole 
record made. 

As stated in our original report, the complaint is directed 
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chiefly against the relation of the interstate and intrastate ‘ 


rates, though complainant now asks for rates from Chat. 
tanooga upon the basis of a so-called agreed scale, here. 
inafter mentioned. The interveners take the position that 
the rates complained of, viewed in their entirety, compare 
favorably with the North Carolina rates, which, they insist, 
are not unduly low; that transportation conditions affect. 
ing the interstate rates are less favorable than those affect. 
ing the intrastate rates; and that no undue prejudice re. 
sults by reason of the existing relation. 

The rates assailed are not made upon a distance scale, 
while the North Carolina intrastate rates are. Al! rates 
herein stated are in cents per 100 pounds. The Southern 
Railway is the only defendant with rails reaching Chat- 
tanooga, and the line of that defendant through Morris. 
town, Tenn., and Asheville, N. C., is the short line to many 
of the points concerned. To Paint Rock, the first point 
reached on this line in North Carolina, the distance is 197 
miles and the rate is 11 cents; to Barnard, 210 miles, the 
rate is 14 cents. With certain exceptions hereinafter men- 
tioned, the latter rate is blanketed to various points, until 
15 cents is reached at Azalea, 248 miles; and the rate of 
15 cents is then blanketed to and including Salisbury, 381 
miles, at which point this line meets the main line extend- 
ing southwardly through Danville, Va. To points on the 
main line and to destinations on many of the other lines 
of the Southern and points generally on the lines of the 
other defendants in eastern North Carolina the rates are 
16 cents. To certain points on the Morristown-Asheville 
line, however, the rates are lower, distances considered, 
than those generally maintained on that line. To certain 
points on branch lines of the Southern the rates are also 
lower, and to numerous other branch-line points they are 
higher, for corresponding distances, than on the line ex- 
tending through Asheville. The Carolina & North Western 
Railway also serves Hickory and Newton, and low rates 
to those points from Augusta, Ga., are said to be respons- 
ible for the above-named rates from Chattanooga. The 
intrastate rates applicable in North Carolina for a single- 
line haul for distances corresponding to those on the Ashe- 
ville line are as follows: 197 miles, 8.4 cents; 210 miles, 
8.8 cents; 248 miles, 9.2 cents; 393 miles, 12 cents. This 
scale only extends to 450 miles, for which distance the rate 
is 13.2 cents. 

Prior to October 13, 1914, 10 different scales of rates 
were employed by the Southern in the state of North Caro- 
lina, one consisting of a so-called standard scale, and the 
others on higher bases, the application of the respective 
scales being dependent upon the lines over which traffic 
moved. Effective on that date, the state made certain 
modifications in the standard scale and required the ob- 
servance of that scale on all single-line movements within 
the state. For a two-line movement the addition of 1 cent 
to the rates shown in the scale is permitted. 

The general level of the present North Carolina intra- 
state rates on this commodity is slightly higher than the 
level of the intrastate rates on the same commodity in 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, and lower than the 
intrastate rates in Virginia and Tennessee. The rates from 
Chattanooga to many destinations in North Carolina are 
upon a basis little or no higher than the North Carolina 
basis, while to destinations generally in Georgia and to 
certain points in South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Florida the rates are upon a basis lower, and in some il- 
stances materially lower, than the rates in question. 
From Birmingham to Georgia destinations generally 4 
materially lower basis than the North Carolina intrastate 
rates exists. 


On behalf of defendants it was explained that complait- 
ant has two factories at Chattanooga, one of which is on 
the Tennessee side of the state line and the other within 
the Chattanooga switching limits on the Georgia side, and 
that in order to participate in the movement of Georgia 
traffic it has been necessary for the carriers to apply from 
Chattanooga substantially the Georgia basis; that the rates 
from Chattanooga to South Carolina have for a number 
of years been made with relation to rates from Macon to 
South Carolina points; and that the last-named rates have 
been held down by combination on Augusta, Ga., that point 
having also for a number of years been accorded the 
South Carolina basis to.points within that state. Some of 
the points referred to are ports taking depressed rates. 
Water competition in some instances and in others the 
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Ohio River adjustment are referred to as accounting for 
the low basis from Chattanooga to the Alabama points, and 
the low basis from Birmingham to Georgia points, it is 
said, grew out of equalizing those rates with the Chatta- 
nooga-Georgia rates. 

Generally speaking, the rates from Chattanooga here 
assailed compare favorably with exhibited rates from 
Macon, Ga., to points in Alabama and Mississippi; from 
Owensboro, Ky., to points in Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Alabama; from Chattanooga to various Mississippi and 
Tennessee points; from Texarkana, Ark-Tex., to Louisiana 
points; and, differences in transportation conditions con- 
sidered, from Dennison and Black Fork, Ohio, to points 
in central freight association territory. 

Apparently recognizing that a general readjustment of 
rates on sewer pipe was necessary in the south, various 
conferences have been held between representatives of the 
carriers and the sewer-pipe industries in Alabama, Georgia, 
and Tennessee, with a view of securing some uniform 
pasis. These conferences resulted in the formulation of 
the so-called agreed scale. It appears that defendants are 
willing to apply this scale intrastate and interstate in this 
general territory provided it is approved by the state 
authorities in Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, and Virginia. It is unnecessary here 
to reproduce the scale, although it may be observed that 
it is upon a somewhat higher basis than the North Caro- 
lina scale and on a lower level] than the rates in question. 
No agreement has been made with reference to joint line 
hauls. For the carriers it is stated that this scale repre- 
sents a compromise basis that would not be productive of 
rates which they consider reasonable under section 1 of 
the act, and that it would be unfair to require its pres- 
ent application from Chattanooga to North Carolina points. 

The North Carolina rates apply only on straight carloads, 
and are increased 25 per cent to cover mixed shipments of 
sewer pipe and certain analogous articles. The rates from 
Chattanooga under consideration apply on sewer pipe, 
earthen or concrete, and fittings, not metal, flues, flue lin- 
ing, flue tops, and chimney caps, drain tile, earthen or 
concrete, in straight or mixed carloads. The so-called 
agreed scale would likewise apply on the pipe and certain 
other products in straight or mixed carloads. For inter- 
veners it is insisted that as a considerable proportion of 
the sewer pipe moving intrastate in North Carolina moved 
in mixed carloads the rates from Chattanooga in question, 
which permit a mixture, may not properly be compared 
with the North Carolina rates applicable on straight car- 
loads of sewer pipe, but that the comparison should be with 
the intrastate rates applicable on the mixtures. On behalf 
of complainant, however, it was testified that approximate- 
ly 95 per cent of its shipments move in straight carloads, 
and urged that only the rates on sewer pipe in straight 
carloads are called in question. 

Upon consideration of the evidence of record we find 
that the rates assailed, considered in their entirety, are 
not unduly high. We are of opinion, however, that be- 
tween the rates to points on the more important lines of 
the Southern, particularly the junction points, and the 
rates to points on certain of its branch lines, such as the 
Greensboro-Sanford, High Point-Ashboro, and Salisbury- 
Norwood branches, the disparity is too great. The car- 
rier has expressed its willingness to bring such rates into 
alignment. 

The main burden of the complaint is as to alleged undue 
Prejudice. It was stated in our original report: 


ppefendants concede that, from a transportation standpoint, 
€ rates on sewer pipe from Chattanooga to North Carolina 
— Should -not be higher than the rates between points on 
heir line in North Carolina for equal distances; that the ad- 
vantage, if any, is with the transportation from Chattanooga. 


_Interveners now seek to show that transportation condi- 
tions affecting the rates in question are materially less 
favorable than those affecting the North Carolina intra- 
state rates. The greater portion of the distance in North 
Carolina is east of the Blue Ridge range, and it appears 
that only a relatively small per cent of the traffic under 
the state rates moves west thereof. For interveners it is 
urged that the Southern’s line, particularly from Morris- 
town to Old Fort, N. C., is through the mountainous sec- 
tion, which makes construction and operation expensive 
and contributes a minimum of traffic. In our report in 
Rates {o North Carolina Points, 29 I. C. C., 550, 556, which 
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is cited, it is stated that the line through Asheville is 
operated through a mountainous and sparsely populated 
territory and is at a disadvantage in making rates to the 
territory east of Salisbury. It is contended that in that 
and other proceedings in which the carriers have sought 
authority to maintain rates from western points to cer- 
tain North Carolina points contiguous to Virginia cities 
lower than to intermediate points, the Southern asked for 
relief because of the character of its line through the 
North Carolina mountains and the cost of maintenance 
and relatively low operating efficiency of that line. 

In behalf of the Southern it is claimed that fourth sec- 
tion relief was sought in the proceedings referred to be- 
cause the rates to certain North Carolina points contigu- 
ous to “Virginia cities’ were depressed by reason of low 
rates which have for years been maintained from Ohio 
River crossings by trunk lines enjoying greater traffic 
density and more favorable operating and revenue condi- 
tions. Conceding the difficulties of transportation over 
the particular route through Asheville, and considering the 
whole adjustment of rates, defendant contends that there 
is no reason for a different basis from Chattanooga to 
North Carolina points than between points within that 
state, and refers to the action of the North Carolina Cor- 
poration Commission in 1914, in requiring the application 
of the same basis of rates on all lines of that carrier within 
the state. 

All the circumstances considered, the present record 
does not disclose such substantial similarity of transporta- 
tion conditions affecting the interstate rates under con- 
sideration and the North Carolina intrastate rates on sewer 
pipe as would warrant us in condemning the existing state 
rates. Our finding as to prejudice contained in the original 
report must, in the light of the present record, be reversed. 

An order, of dismissal will be entered. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


CASE NO. 8978 48 i. C. C., T16-72D 
HONAKER LUMBER COMPANY, INCORPORATED, ET 
AL., VS. NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY ET AL. 

Submitted May 4, 1917. Opinion No. 5003. 


. Rates on lumber, carloads, from points on the Norfolk & 
Western and its connections in Virginia and West Virginia 
to points in central Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York 
state other than New York, Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
found unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory to the ex- 
tent that rates on lumber other than oak, spruce and hem- 
lock exceed the rates on oak, spruce and hemlock. 

. Carload rates from the same originating territory, on lum- 
ber other than oak, spruce and hemlock, to Baltimore and 
Philadelphia and points grouped with either destination not 
found unreasonable, but found unjustly discriminatory; re- 
moval of unjust discrimination required. 

. Except for the unjust discrimination found in the mainte- 
nance of different rates on different kinds of lumber from 
originating points on the Norfolk & Western and its con- 
nections, rates from these points of origin found not unduly 
prejudicial as compared with lumber rates from the 
Charleston, W. Va., district to the same destinations. 

. Except for the unjust discrimination found in the mainte- 
nance of different rates on different kinds of lumber from 
the same originating points, rates to Reading and Philadel- 
phia not shown to be unduly prejudicial to points in central 
Pennsylvania, north of Harrisburg. 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 

The complainants herein are firms and corporations en- 
gaged either in the production of lumber in Virginia and 
West Virginia or in the manufacture of furniture and 
other commodities made of lumber at Williamsport, Wat- 
sontown, Montgomery, Milton, Muncy and Lewisburg, Pa. 
The originating territory is west of Roanoke, Va., east 
of Norton, Va., and Bristol, Va.-Tenn., and east and south- 
east of Wharncliffe, W. Va., points on the Norfolk & West- 
ern. Just north of this territory lies a competitive lum- 
ber-producing territory in West Virginia served by the 
lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and the Western Maryland. The rates on lumber to north- 
eastern destinations are materially lower from this latter 
territory than from the former territory to the same des- 
tinations. Complainants contend that the rates should be 
substantially the same. This, in general, is the main 
ground of complaint, although other allegations raise inci- 
dental issues. 

The originating territory is in southwestern Virginia 
and southern West Virginia. The destination points spe- 
cified in the complaint are the central Pennsylvania points 
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mentioned, Reading and Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., 
and New York, N. Y., but the rates to related and in- 
termediate points in the states of Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
are also in issue. From the originating territory to the 
consuming territory complainants allege the rates on lum- 
ber, in carloads, to be (1) intrinsically unreasonable; (2) 
unjustly discriminatory, because of the maintenance of 
higher rates on lumber made from certain woods, other 
than oak, hemlock and spruce, than on lumber manufac- 
tured from those kinds of wood; (3) unduly prejudicial, as 
compared with the rates applicable for the transportation 
of lumber from West Virginia points to the same destina- 
tions; and (4) unduly prejudicial, in that the rates from 
the originating territory to the central Pennsylvania points 
are higher than the rates from that territory to Reading 
and Philadelphia, Pa. 

The points of origin named in the complaint are Hon- 
aker, Doran, Atkins, Glamorgan, Marion, Amburg, Fair- 
wood and Konnarock, Va., and Waiteville, Rift, Herndon 
and Maben, W. Va. Honaker and Doran are on the Clinch 
Valley division, running from Bluefield, W. Va., to Nor- 
ton of the Norfolk & Western. Atkins is 100 miles west 
of Roanoke on the Bristol branch of the same road. Gla- 
morgan is on the Interstate Railroad, 6 miles from Nor- 
ton. Amburg is on the Marion & Rye Valley Railway, 2 
miles from Marion, a junction with the Norfolk & Western. 
Fairwood is on the Virginia Southern Railroad, 30 miles 
south of Marion. Konnarock is on the Virginia-Carolina 
Railway, 30 miles south of Abingdon, Va., a junction with 
the Bristol branch of the Norfok & Western, 146 miles west 
of Roanoke. Rift is on the Dry Fork branch of the Norfolk 
& Western, and Waiteville is on the Potts Valley branch of 
that road, the connection for traffic from the latter point 
being Potts Valley Junction, 66 miles from Roanoke. Hern- 
don and Maben are on the Virginian Ry., 125 and 139 miles, 
respectively, west of Roanoke. Practically all of the traf- 
fic moves over the Shenandoah division or branch of the 
Norfolk & Western from Roanoke to Hagerstown, Md., a 
distance of 240 miles. No one of the points of origin is on 
the main line of the Norfolk & Western from Columbus, 
Ohio, to Norfolk, Va. The distances from the points of 
origin to Hagerstown range from 332 miles from Waite- 
ville to 425 miles from Glamorgan. The haul over the 
main line of the Norfolk & Western from the points of 
origin to Hagerstown varies from 43 to 108 miles, depend- 
ent upon the junction point at which it receives the traffic. 
Honaker will be used as representative of all the points 
of origin, and rates will be stated in amounts per 100 
pounds. 

The destination market points in central Pennsylvania 


named in the complaint are located either on the lines of. 


the Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia & Reading or both. 
Williamsport is typical of such points, as, generally speak- 
ing, the rates are grouped as to these destinations. Al- 
though the evidence refers to points of destination in New 
York, such as Buffalo, Rochester, Albany and New York, 
we may consider New York as representative of the rates 
to the other New York points, and Boston, Mass., as typical 
of the New England situation. 


The producing points of origin alleged to be unduly 
preferred, located on the lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Baltimore & Ohio, and Western Maryland in West Virginia, 
are generally in that territory of which Huntington may 
be taken, so far as the present complaint is concerned, as 
the western boundary, and Elkins as the eastern boundary. 
Richwood is at the terminus of that branch of the Balti- 
more & Ohio which runs southerly from Clarksburg, W. 
Va., and is in the territory between Huntington and EIl- 
kins. 


The rates from points on the Chesapeake & Ohio, Balti- 
more & Ohio, and Western Maryland, hereinafter called the 
Charleston district, to the destinations here considered 
‘ are the same on all kinds of lumber. Lumber produced 
from oak, hemlock, and spruce takes rates from Honaker 
which are generally about 2 cents lower than the rates on 
lumber produced from other woods. This difference in 
rates, however, does not apply to New York City. 

The rates from the Charleston district to all destina- 
tions are materially lower than the rates on any kind of 
lumber from Honaker to the same destinations. This 
disparity of rates, which is the gist of the complaint, may 
be illustrated by citing the rate on oak, hemlock and spruce 
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lumber from Honaker to Milton, Pa., 553 miles, of 257 
cents; on other kinds of lumber, 27.8 cents. The rate 
on all kinds of lumber from Charleston to Sunbury, Pa, 
563 miles, is 19.6 cents. The rates from Honaker, for 
practically equal distances, are 6.1 and 8.2 cents higher 
than the rates from Charleston. 

The rates from Honaker on oak, hemlock and spruce 
lumber to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Bostoy 
are, respectively, 18.4, 20.5, 26.3 and 28.9 cents, on othe 
kinds of lumber 20.5, 22.6, 26.3 and 31; the rates from the 
Charleston district are, respectively, 19.6, 20.6, 22.6 and 
24.6. In other words, the usual differentials to eastern 
destinations on traffic from the west to the ports are ob. 
served from the Charleston district, but not from the ter. 
ritory of origin where complainants’ mills are located, 

The rates from Honaker to Reading and Philadelphia 
are 20.5 cents on oak, hemlock and spruce lumber; 225 
cents on other kinds, or 5.2 cents in each instance under 
the rates from Honaker to Williamsport. 

Briefly, complainants desire the rates from Honaker to 
the destinations found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent substantially that they exceed the rates from 
the Charleston district to the same destinations; that the 
rates be made the same on all kinds of lumber and that 
the lower rates to Reading and Philadelphia be found to 
subject the central Pennsylvania points to undue preju- 
dice. 

Lumber produced on the line of the Norfolk & Westen 
and its connections does not differ substantially in kind 
from that manufactured in the Charleston district. The 
cost of and conditions of production are about the same 
in both sections. Although these are facts antecedent to 
transportation they are mentioned to show that ona 
parity of rates the opportunity to market the product of 
each producing section would apparently be equal. It ap- 
pears that the lumber from the Norfolk & Western field 


-can be sold in Maryland, Delaware, some portions of New 


Jersey, certain points in Pennsylvania and the New Eng. 
land states, but little lumber except hemlock can be sold 
in central Pennsylvania in competition with the lumber 
from the Charleston district. There is a large quantity 
of native hemlock in Pennsylvania, but nevertheless at the 
lower rate on hemlock than on other kinds of lumber from 
Honaker complainants can profitably market hemlock in 
Pennsylvania in competition with the home-grown product. 

Some stress was laid on the fact that at the prevailing 
rates complainants can profitably cut only about 75 per 
cent of the standing timber, while in the Charleston dis 
trict the lower basis of rates existing permits the lumber 
men to denude the land and market the lowest grades of 
lumber. One witness for complainant, however, explained 
that from 20 to 25 per cent of the timber was left stand 
ing in the Norfolk & Western field because there was n0 
local market for it. 

A considerable portion of the lumber produced in this 
section of Virginia and West Virginia is sold to the rail: 
roads f.°o. b. the mills. However, the price is said to be 
fixed by the railroads with relation to the differences in 
the rates between the competing fields, and necessarily the 
profits are to that extent greater in the Charleston district 
than in the Norfolk & Wesern field. The price of lumber 
purchased by the Norfolk & Western has increased i 
the last 20 years 102 per cent. Much of that purchased is 
obtained from complainants. During the period from 1892 
to the opening of the war the tonnage at the then existing 
rates of lumber transported by way of the Norfolk & 
Western materially increased. Even under the rates It 
creased to the extent of 5 per cent a larger tonnage 
now moving. In 1915 the price of lumber was depressed 
on account of the war. 


Other than comparisons of some local rates on the Pent 
sylvania Railroad in Pennsylvania with the proportionals 
of the carriers north of the gateways, complainants’ rate 
comparisons, offered to show that the rates attacked are 
unreasonable, are mainly of rates from the Charleston dis 
trict, and are either to eastern destinations or westwal' 
to points in Central Freight Association territory. The 
exhibited local rates on the Pennsylvania are for distances 
from 175 to 475 miles and yield ton-mile earnings which 
range from 9.6 mills for the lesser to 5.4 mills for the 
greater distances. 

The distances from Honaker to the central Penns! 
vania points range from 553 to 597 miles; to the NeW 
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York points from 660 to 836 miles; to Boston, 1,010 miles. 
The distance from Honaker to Williamsport is 581 miles 
and on the rates of 25.7 and 27.8 cents on lumber produced 
from oak, hemlock, and spruce and on other kinds, re- 
spectively, the earnings per ton-mile are 9.1 and 9.8 mills. 
The rate of 26.3 cents to New York, applicable on all kinds 
of lumber, yields 7.8 mills; the higher rate of 31 cents to 
Boston, 6.1 mills. 

There are no material differences in distances from the 
Charleston district to these various destination points. 
For instance, from Durbin, W. Va., to Williamsport the dis- 
tance is 582 miles, but the rate is 15.8 cents, 12 cents less 
than the higher rate from Honaker to the same point for 
an equal distance. The rate from Charleston to New York, 
656 miles, 4 miles less than the distance from Honaker 
to New York, is 22.6 cents, or 3.7 cents less than the 
rate from Honaker to New York, while the rate of 24.6 
cents from Charleston to Boston, 1,053 miles, is 6.4 cents 
lower than the rate from Honaker to Boston for 1,010 
miles. 

No change has been made in the rates from Honaker 
since 1904 except the increse of 5 per cent. In 1904, the 
rates to Williamsport and Rochester on oak, hemlock and 
spruce lumber were 24.5; to Buffalo, 25.5; to Philadelphia 
and Reading, 19.5; to New York, 25; and to Boston, 27.5 
cents. In June, 1916, following the Five Per Cent Case, 
39 I. C. C. 325, the rates were increased by 5 per cent. 

The joint and proportional freight tariff of the Norfolk 
& Western publishing rates on lumber from the originating 
territory to the destinations in the complaint is a sectional 
tariff. Section 1 names through rates, none of which ap- 
ply to the destinations in the complaint. Section 2 pro- 
vides what are there called proportional rates to and 
from the gateways, which are Hagerstown, Md., Shenan- 
doah Junction and Kenova, W. Va. In applying section 2, 
the tariff provides: 


The proportional rates to the gateways on pages Nos. 109 to 
116, inclusive, should be added to the proportional rates north 
thereof on pages Nos. 117 to 230, inclusive. The lowest combi- 
nation will be the through rate and shipments should be routed 
via the gateway on which the through rate is constructed. 

The proportional rates to the gateways, as published on pages 
109 to 116, inclusive, are applicable only in connection with the 
proportional rates from the gateways as published on pages 
117 to 230, inclusive. 


The rates are published in the same manner and on 
the same basis as lumber rates from other points in Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and southeastern territory generally. Rates from Herndon 
and Maben on the Virginia Railway are published in sin- 
gle amounts as through rates. 


Complainants attack only the through rates, but pre- 
sented evidence, over defendants’ objections, to show that 
the published proportionals, or specifics, as they are some- 
times called, are each unreasonable and that the specific 
north of the gateways, is unreasonable as compared to 
the specific south of the gateways. Defendants protested 
against the consideration of the proportionals separately, 
contending that, notwithstanding their name and the un- 
usual manner of their publication, they are in fact but 
divisions of the through rates, which alone are assailed. 
Neither the southern nor northern specifics may be used 
except in conjunction with the others. Defendants rely on 
the proposition so frequently reiterated by the Commission 
that the shipper is not interested in divisions between car- 
ners, but merely in the total charge. The situation from 
the standpoint of complainants may be illustrated by cit- 
ing the rate from Marion to Sunbury, 471 miles. The 
through rate of 25.7 cents on oak, hemlock and spruce 
lumber yields 10.9 mills per ton-mile. From Marion to 
Hagerstown the distance is 340 miles and the yield in 
ton-mile earnings from the stated proportion of the Nor- 
folk & Western 13.1 cents for this haul is 7.7 mills. The 
specific from Hagerstown to Sunbury is 12.6 cents, the 
distance 131 miles, and therefore the ton-mile earnings are 
19.3 mills. Complainants stress this disparity in the 
amounis received by the Norfolk & Western for its dif- 
ficult haul through a sparsely settled section to Hagers- 
town as compared with the amounts received by the car- 
riers north of Hagerstown for their haul, where the oper- 
ating and traffic conditions are more favorable. But the 
Specific of 12.6 cents is a blanket proportion which applies 
hot only to Sunbury, a point on the near edge of the blan- 
ket, but to points in New York. For instance, it applies 
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to Rochester, 434 miles from Hagerstown, and yields ton- 
mile earnings on that distance of but 5.8 mills. 

In Nat. W. Lumber Dealers’ Asso. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 
9 I. C. C., 87, in which through rates on lumber from these 
Norfolk & Western stations to New York were in issue, the 
subject of these so-called “specific divisions’ was quite 
re discussed, with the concluding statement 
that— 


It is the total charge, however, with which the members of 
the complaining association are concerned. If that charge is 
reasonable and relatively just, it must be immaterial to them 
what shares are received by the several carriers or upon what 
principle the apportionment is effected. 


In that case we ordered a reduction of the blanket pro- 
portional to 12 cents, but declined to condemn its use as 
a proper rate factor on this traffic. 

The question here presented is in part whether this lum- 
ber traffic of complainants is Trunk Line traffic entitled 
to the Trunk Line class rates of the Official Classification 
or southern lumber traffic. 


The present rates compare not unfavorably with those 
on lumber from east Tennessee and western North Caro- 
lina. For example, the rate on oak, hemlock and spruce 
lumber from Rift, W. Va., to Williamsport, Pa., 582 miles, 
is 26.3 cents, while the rate from Vance, Tenn., to the 
same destination, 574 miles, is 25.5 cents, and the rate from 
Asheville, N. C., to the same destination, 711 miles, is 
29.5 cents. The rates assailed are somewhat higher than 
through rates from lumber-shipping points in Michigan to 
the same destinations, but the carriage there is entirely 
within Central Freight Association and Trunk Line terri- 
tories, under more favorable operating conditions, and, in 
some instances, is but a one-system haul. The rate from 
Greenwood, Mich., a representative group point, to Wil- 
liamsport, 597 miles, is 22.2 cents; from Mackinaw City to 
New York, 924 miles, 27.5 cents. 


In the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
Case, supra, decided in December, ‘1901, the rate on lum- 
ber, other than oak, from Honaker to New York was 
shown to be 27.5 cents. We held that that rate was unrea- 
sonable and unlawful to the extent it exceeded 25 cents; 
and no change has since been made in the rate except to 
add the permitted 5 per cent increase. A reading of the 
report in the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Case 
will show that nearly every phase of the pending case, 
except perhaps the alleged preference to Philadelphia and 
Reading, was most painstakingly considered therein. The 
gravamen of it was identical with the present case, i. e., 
the competition of the Charleston district. In Bluefield 
Shippers’ Asso. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C., 519, de- 
cided in 1912, we ordered a reduction in the sixth-class 
rate from New York to Bluefield, W. Va., from 30 to 29 
cents. Lumber is rated sixth class in Official Classifica- 
tion. The present sixth-class rate, following the Five Per 
Cent Case, is 30.5 cents. The distance from New York to 
Bluefield, situated in the middle of the originating terri- 
tory involved in the complaint, is 613 miles. This rate 
earns 9.9 mills per ton-mile. Although applicable in the 
reverse direction, it is 4.2 cents higher than the rate on 
lumber of all kinds from Honaker to New York. From a 
review of the whole record we are not persuaded that 
the rates attacked, except as hereinafter specified, have 
been shown by complainant to be intrinsically unreason- 
able. 

The woods, other than oak, hemlock, and spruce, pro- 
duced in the Appalachia region, are poplar, chestnut and 
yellow pine. Oak is a hard wood; weighs, dried, about 
4,000 pounds; green, 5,200 pounds per 1,000 feet. It is more 
valuable than hemlock, a soft wood, or the lumber pro- 
duced from the other kinds of woods. Hemlock, poplar and 
chestnut each weighs about 3,000 pounds to the 1,000 
feet; yellow pine weighs 500 pounds more for the same 
quantity. Hemlock and yellow pine are both used for the 
same purpose. The difference in rates applies only on 
the Norfolk & Western and does not apply in the through 
rates to New York; the proportionals north of the gate- 
ways are applicable to the transportation of all kinds of 
lumber. The witness for the Norfolk & Western admitted 
that all kinds of.lumber should take the same rate. How- 
ever, it is contended that the lower rates on oak, hem- 
lock and spruce were depressed in times of stress when 
lumber was less valuable and did not move freely, and 
should be restored to the higher level. It was explained 
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by this witness that the lower rates on oak, hemlock and 
spruce were an outgrowth of an experiment which at the 
outset attempted to move an overplus of poplar culls 
for which there was no market at the rates existing in 
1892, and which had been accumulated in great quantity 
contiguous to the line of the Norfolk & Western. In line 
with this same experiment, in 1894, the Baltimore & Ohio 
maintaining lower rates on oak than on lumber produced 
from other woods, the Norfolk & Western made its oak 
lumber rates 2 cents lower than the rates applicable on 
lumber produced from other woods. Again, in 1901, when 
hemlock lumber had practically no shipping value, it was 
accorded the oak rate. On complaint of shippers of spruce 
lumber that rates on it higher than those on hemlock 
were unreasonable, the Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia reduced the rates on spruce lumber to a parity with 
those on hemlock, and the Norfolk & Western applied the 
reduced rates to interstate transportation. There is noth- 
ing in the record to suggest any transportation difference 
in the carriage of oak, hemlock and spruce and other kinds 
of lumber. In the present instance under the facts of 
record as herein disclosed we hold it to be unjustly dis- 
criminatory to maintain different rates on them. 

Upon consideration of all relevant facts disclosed of 
record we are of opinion and so find that, except as to rates 
to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and points grouped therewith, 
the rates upon oak, hemlock and spruce, where lower than 
present rates on other lumber, are and for the future will 
be maximum just and reasonable rates for all kinds of 
lumber; and the unjust discrimination found to exist shall 
be removed by fixing the lower rates now applicable on 
oak, hemlock and spruce as maxima upon all kinds of 
lumber alike. We further find that rates on lumber other 
than oak, hemlock and spruce, carloads, from the points 
of origin to Baltimore and Philadelphia and points grouped 
therewith are just and reasonable maximum rates, but 
unjustly discriminatory in relation to rates on oak, hem- 
lock and spruce to the same destinations. This unjust 
discrimination must be removed. 

The allegation of undue preference to the Charleston 
district requires a brief statement of the basis upon which 
the rates therefrom are constructed. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, the western terminus of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, as a point of origin in Central Freight As- 
sociation territory, is, under the percentage system pre- 
vailing therein, in a group which takes 87 per cent of the 
Chicago to New York class-rate scale. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio, since the enactment of the Act to regulate com- 
merce; has rigidly observed the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of the act at intermediate main-line points. The 
Cincinnati to New York rate of 22.6 cents is blanketed to 
all intermediate main-line stations to and including Kana- 
wha Falls, W. Va., approximately 250 miles east of Cin- 
cinnati. The rate to Philadelphia, which applies to Read- 
ing, is the normal differential of 2 cents under New York, 
and the rate to Baltimore, which applies to Williamsport 
and other central Pennsylvania destinations, is its normal 
differential of 3 cents under New York. Defendants assert 
that the Chicago to New York class-rate scale, 87 per cent 
of the sixth-class rate of which is applied intermediately 
on lumber from the mountainous region of West Virginia, 
is one of the lowest bases of rates in the world and should 
not be used in comparison with the rates from the Nor- 
folk & Western stations removed from its influence. 

Although the basis applies from main line points on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, branch line points take arbitraries 
ranging from 2.1 to 4.2 cents above the main or junction 
point rates. Moreover, it is testified on behalf of the 
Norfolk & Western that not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
lumber transported from the immediate vicinity of 
Charleston is from main line stations. Timber along the 
main lines has been cut. The average distance from 
Pemberton, W. Va., and all stations on the Winding Gulf 
branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio and all stations from 
Crab Orchard to Sullivan, W. Va., on the Piney Creek 
branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio is 584 miles, the average 
rate 22.6 cents, and the average earnings per ton mile 7.8 
mills on all kinds of lumber. So it would appear that a 
great part of the lumber coming from the Charleston dis- 
trict earns approximately the same amount, as an average, 
as is earned on lumber produced in the Norfolk & West- 
ern field and transported to the same distinations. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western and the 































































































Philadelphia & Reading operate a fast freight line know 
as the Blue Ridge Despatch from Cincinnati, via the Che. 
apeake & Ohio, to Basic, Va., a point on the Norfolk ¢ 
Western 98 miles north of Roanoke and 144 miles south of 
Hagerstown, to eastern destinations, including Williams 
port, Montgomery, Muncy, Montoursville, Lewisburg, Mj). 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston, anj 
to intermediate or related points on or reached through 
the Philadelphia & Reading. This line handles traffic from 
Chicago, Ill., Cincinnati and intermediate points on the 
Chesapake & Ohio, including Charleston. The Norfolk ¢ 
Western via this route dees not participate in rates to 
points on or reached by the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
Blue Rilge Despatch was formed to compete with the 4. 
rect short line of the Pennsylvania. It met the going 
rates which prevailed over that line, among which were 
the rates on lumber from local main line points in West 
Virginia on the Chesapeake & Ohio. The record is no 
clear whether or not the Norfolk & Western actually han. 
dles any lumber from local Chesapeake & Ohio stations 
by way of the Blue Ridge Despatch. To Harrisburg, Pa.,a 
central point in that state, the distance from Cincinnati 
via the direct line of the Pennsylvania is 556 miles; via 
the Blue Ridge Despatch, 689 miles, and by the line of the 
Norfolk & Western, via Hagerstown, 774 miles. Obviously, 
if the Norfolk & Western withdrew from participation in 
the Blue Ridge Despatch, it would have no effect on the 
rates from the Charleston district, inasmuch as the same 
rates are carried by the Chesapeake & Ohio and its con 
nections via Potomac Yard. 


The Virginian Railway has a line of road from Deep 
Water, W. Va., to Sewall’s Point, near Norfolk, Va. It 
connects with the Norfolk & Western at Roanoke and 
with the Southern Railway at Altavista, Va. Lumber 
traffic from Herndon and Maben is handled through these 
junctions and also moves via Norfolk in connection with 
the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk and the Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad. No traffic is transported by way of the 
Virginian which originates in the Charleston district, and 
the Virginian is not a party to any through rates on lum: 
ber from that district. From Maben the line of the Vir 
ginian practically parallels that of the Norfolk & Western 
to Roanoke. When the Virginian commenced operations 
in 1909 it adopted the rates existing on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Norfolk & Western where it came into direct 
competition with points on those lines. Maben is con- 
tiguous to the Winding Gulf branch of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the same rates, higher than the rates from 
Charleston by arbitraries which have been previously 
stated, apply to the destinations named in the complaint. 
From Herndon the Virginian adopted the rates applying 
from North Fork, W. Va., a cross-country station on the 
Norfolk & Western. From Maben to Williamsport, 557 
miles, the rate on all kinds of lumber is 22 cents. From 
Herndon to Williamsport, 543 miles, the rate on oak, hem- 
lock and spruce lumber is 24.5 cents; on other kinds, 26.5 
cents. These rates reflect an increase of 5 per cent, al: 
though at the time of the hearing the rates had not been 
so increased. The rates from Herndon and Maben are 
named in the tariff in one amount as through rates, not as 
proportionals, although they divide on the same basis. 
The proportions of the Virginian and the Norfolk & West 
ern accruing to Hagerstown out of the through rate from 
Herndon to Williamsport, plus the 5 per cent increase, aré 
13.1 cents on oak, hemlock and spruce lumber and 15. 
cents on other kinds, while the similar proportion accrl- 
ing from Maben to Williamsport for the haul to Hagers 
town is 9.4 cents. The local rates to Hagerstown from 
Herndon exceed the proportions by 1.6 cents in each it 
stance. In short compass the Herndon and Maben situa 
tion epitomizes the whole case in respect of the alleged 
preference of the Charleston district over the Norfolk & 
Western field. Herndon reflects the Norfolk & Wester 
situation from its local territory and from the lumber 
production sections of Virginia, the Carolinas and Tennes 
see, from which the trunk line ‘basis of rates does nol 
obtain; Maben, the influence of the Chesapeake & Ohio’ 
having adopted the Chicago to New York scale of rates 
at Cincinnati and applied it intermediately, subject, how: 
ever, to the fact that it charges from its branch line points 
arbitraries above the main line junction point rates. 


Complainants say in their reply brief: 
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While the Virginian cannot be charged with making or hav- 
ing in effect unlawfully discriminatory rates, so far as its part 
of the transportation is concerned, yet the discrimination is 
yery apparent after the lumber leaves the rails of the Virginian 
and the transportation is taken up by the Norfolk & Western 
and by the lines north of Hagerstown. 


It is admitted that the discrimination is not one which 
js governed by the Virginian Railway. In fact, it is ad- 
nitted by complainants that the discrimination between 
the Charleston district and the Norfolk &-Western origi- 
nating territory is very largely due to the participation 
of the Norfolk & Western in dispatch or fast freight line 
rates, and that as to the lines north of Hagerstown the 
discrimination is predicated on the receipt of them of 
less proportions from traffic received from the Charleston 
district at joint through rates than on lumber received at 
the gateways from the Norfolk & Western. On the record 
we are of the opinion and find that the discrimination or 
prejudice, save as to the disparity of rates on different 
kinds of lumber herein condemned, is not undue. 


Reading, a point intermediate to Philadelphia on the 
line of the Philadelphia & Reading, takes, on lumber from 
Honaker, the same rate as Philadelphia. The major por- 
tion of the Philadelphia & Reading is located within the 
confines of Pennsylvania. Under the law of Pennsylvania 
the requirement that rates to intermediate points shall not 
exceed the rate to the more distant point is absolute. 
Reading is but typical of other intermediate points on the 
Philadelphia & Reading to which the terminal rate is ap- 
plied. 

Prior to The Five Per Cent Case the rate on oak, hem- 
lock and spduce lumber from Honaker to Philadelphia 
was 19.5; on other kinds 21.5 cents. The present rates are 
20.5 and 22.6 cents, or, respectively, 5.2 cents each under 
the corresponding rates to Williamsport... Stated in the 
terms of the proportionals north of the gateways, that 
fom Hagerstown to Williamsport is 12.6 and to Philadel- 
phia 7.4 cents. The condition of lower rates to Philadel- 
phia than to central Pennsylvania points is one which ob- 
tains generally in respect of lumber rates from Virginia, 
the Carolinas and Tennessee. For instance, the rate from 
Ronda, N. C., to central Pennsylvania destinations is 27 
cents; to Philadelphia 22 cents. On the contrary, from 
Michigan territory the rates to Philadelphia are higher 
than to central Pennsylvania points. The rate on lumber 
from Greenwood to central Pennsylvania points is 22.2; to 
Philadelphia 23.2 cents. 


Other than to exhibit the rates to Philadelphia and to 
the central Pennsylvania points, complainants submitted 
no evidence on this phase of the case. It would seem, 
were distance alone considered, that the rates to the 
central Pennsylvania points should not exceed the rates to 
Philadelphia, for the distance from Honaker to Williams- 
port is approximately the same as that to Philadelphia. 
The witness for the Pennsylvania Railroad stated that 
one of the earliest rates on lumber from the south was 
that to Philadelphia, which was made low originally to 
meet water competition. At that time the lumber was 
being manufactured along the coast. Gradually the rate 
Was made to apply through gateways other than the direct 
me via Potomac Yard, Va., and was extended back to 
interior points, either because they were intermediate to 
Philadelphia or through the influence of water-compelled 
tate and rates from points in the interior from which 
water competition did not prevail were related to the 
water competitive rate. There is no rail-and-water route 
fom Honaker to the central Pennsylvania distinations, 
and water competition had no part in the establishment of 
the rates’ thereto. The rates of 20.5 and 22.6 cents from 
Honaker to Philadelphia are, defendants assert, depressed 
lormal rates as distinguished from what are called rates 
to water competitive points. For example, there are two 
tates from Ronda, N. C., to Philadelphia, the above men- 
tioned rate of 22 cents, which applies via Potomac Yard, 
and a so-called water competitive rate of 20 cents, which 
applies only via the New Yoak, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
Railroad. It goes without saying that if the rate on lum- 
ber, oak, spruce and hemlock to Williamsport is reason- 
able, as we have found, the rate to Philadelphia is de- 
Dressed, apparently by market and carrier competition. 
here is no such showing here of injury in higher rates 
0 Williamsport than to Philadelphia as would justify a 
finding cf unjust discrimination; and even if there were, 
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no benefit could accrue to complainants by having the 
Philadelphia rates increased. Our finding that it is un- 
justly discriminatory to apply different rates on different 
kinds of lumber applies, however, to the rates to Phila- 
delphia and points of destination grouped therewith. 

The complaint is dismissed except in respect of the 
removal of the unjust discrimination found in the rates on 
oak, hemlock and spruce lumber lower than on other 
kinds. An appropriate order will be entered. 


RATES ON LARD SUBSTITUTES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In a tentative report by Examiner J. Edgar Smith in 
No. 9466, Magnolia Cotton Oil Co. vs. the A., T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al., it is recommended that the Commission 
find that the rates that were in effect on lard substitutes 
in carloads from Houston, Tex., to. destinations in Okla- 
homa previous to July 1, 1917, were unreasonable, in 
and to the extent to which they exceeded the mileage 
scale basis of rates found to be reasonable on packing- 
house products between the same points in the Oklahoma 
case, 22 I. C. C., 160. 


While the decisions in the case referred to and asso- 
ciated cases established rates for packing-house products, 
which were equally applicable to lard substitutes were 
obeyed by the carriers, Houston was not one of the points 
mentioned in the report and therefore was not accorded 
the rates provided im that case. The Houston people, 
through the Chamber of Commerce, took up the matter 
with the Magnolia people as interveners. Later the lat- 
ter company filed a separate complaint attacking the 
rates in effect covering shipments of lard substitutes dur- 
ing a period from Jan. 12, 1915, to July 1, 1917, with the 
result as above indicated. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The proposed cancellation of lumber rates from the 
southeast involved in I. and §S. No. 1112, will not be 
justified if the Commission follows the report of Examiner 
Graham, based on hearings held by Examiner LaRoe. 
Following embargoes in 1916, caused by heavy congestion 
in traffic conditions, lumber shippers who had formerly 
found their markets for lumber from the southeast through 
the Norfolk and Potomac Yard gateways attempted to 
find new outlets through Hagerstown, Md. That gateway 
at that time enjoyed unlimited routing conditions through 
the tariffs then in effect. In August of last year the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Seaboard filed tariffs con- 
taining restrictions as to the application of some of these 
joint rates. 
the testimony of the Atlantic Coast Line, was (1) to 
make plain the provisions and intent of the tariffs as they 
now stand with regard to the availability of certain routes 
through Petersburg and Richmond; and (2) to preclude 
the application at the present through rates from Coast 
Line points in North Carolina and the extreme northern 
part of South Carolina by Wadesboro and the Norfolk & 
Western through Hagerstown. 

The result of these tariffs was the receipt of numerous 
protests by the Commission from lumber concerns whose 
traffic was involved and the tariffs were suspended pend: 
ing investigation. According to the opinion of the ex- 
aminers it is not believed that the evidence justifies a 
withdrawal of the available routes through Petersburg and, 
in so far‘as that change is concerned, it is recommended 
that the proposed cancellation be denied. 

It is also recommended that the restriction against the 
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road through Wadesboro be removed. The Boise City 
route, B. & O. in connection with the Cumberland Val- 
ley at Hagerstown, will be left open. The elimination is 
recommended of the route through Richmond by the 
C. & O. and N. & W. Also the elimination of the Hagers- 
town route to stations on the B. R. & P. and the P. & 
L. E. via the Cumberland Valley and Western Maryland. 


GRAIN RESHIPPING RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

It is the view of Examiner Thurtell, expressed in a 
tentative report on I. and S. No. 1129, that the Illinois Cen- 
tral should be allowed to cancel reshipping rates on grain, 
domestic and export, from Peoria and Pekin, IIll., to New 
York, because thereby it divests itself of unremunerative 
traffic and removes a ommission-ascertained discrimination 
against Cairo, from which it does not publish such rates. 
This cancellation would close the routes to New York 
which include parts of the Illinois Central except on the 
payment of the local rates which are from five to seven 
cents higher. 

Litchfield, Decatur, Vandalia, Monticello, Sullivan and 
Randolph are said to be typical points from which the 
higher rates will prevail if the shippers at Peoria and 
Pekin desire to draw grain from those markets, use a 
transit privilege at Peoria or Pekin, and send the cleaned 
grain on to New York either for domestic or export use. 

Other routes will remain open, but the area from which 
dealers in Peoria and Pekin may do business on equal 
rates will be narrowed by just the amount of grain they 
have been drawing from the territory mentioned. Mr. 
Thurtell found that the movement is small, but the ship- 
pers at Peoria and Pekin protested that, inasmuch as 
the routes have been used for twenty years or more, they 
desire to retain them for use in time of car shortage. At 
such times they have found the car supply of the Illinois 
Central of great service to them. The examiner found 
that for the average haul of about 107 miles the car earn- 
ings amount to about $17.75, or something more than three 
mills per ton-mile, which is too low for such a short haul. 
He said no serious hardship would result from the closing 
of these routes by the cancellation of the reshipping rates, 
because the same rate via less circuitous routes will con- 
tinue to be available. 


SWITCHING OF GRAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Because the New York Central is willing to absorb as 
much as $6 a car to cover the switching necessary for it to 
get the haul on grain products obtained by milling grain 
brought into Toledo via other roads, that is not sufficient 
reason for saying that its refusal to absorb as much as $6, 
even if some part of the sum is the cost of transferring 
grain from the east side iron elevator to the mill of the 
Toledo Grain & Milling Company, is violative of the law. 
That is the conclusion of Examiner Hagerty respecting the 
New York Central absorption tariff suspended in I. and S. 
No. 1110. He thinks the tariff against which the grain and 
milling company protested is a mere re-statement in more 
definite form of the rule now in effect. Therefore he 
recommends that the Commission vacate its suspension or- 
der and allow the tariff to become effective. 
According to the tentative report, the switching from 
the east side iron elevator to the Toledo Grain & Milling 
Company is an intracity switching service and not a. part 
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of the transit service, even if the charge of the Clover 
Leaf for that service and switching it to the New York 
Central is only $6 and, so far as the amount is conc rned, 
comes within the limit of the absorption the New York 
Central is willing to make. Due to errors, the report says, 
the New York Central several times has absorbed that $3 
intracity switching charge, probably because the sum of 
that local switching charge and the switching rate from 
the mill of the protestant to the New York Central is just 
equal to the amount the latter is willing to absorb when 
the switching is all confined to a transit service from the 
rails of the connecting carrier to the mill and from the 
mill to the rails of the New York Central. Mr. Hagerty 
remarked that apparently the protestant took the position 
that the New York Central, in all instances, should absorb 
even a local switching charge if the total of that charge 
and the transit switching charge was less than the $6 limit, 


EXCURSION FARES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

In a tentative report on No. 8571, Public Service Com. 
mission of Washington vs. A. & V. et al., written by 
Attorney-Examiner C. R. Marshall, the recommendation js 
that the Commission hold that it is not unduly prejudicial 
to Portland and the northwest territory for the central 
and southern route transcontinental railroads to maintain 
all-year.and summer excursion fares from the territory 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio lower than 
the fares via the northern routes. The complaint was 
made against the northern lines because they participate 
in the lower fares via the southern and central routes. 
The report is made on rehearing at which, Marshall 
says, no additional testimony was introduced by the com- 


“plainants. The rehearing was on the petition of the rail- 


roads, who alleged that the Commission, in holding that 


.there was undue discrimination, went beyond the issues 


in the complaint as filed. The state of Washington amended 
its complaint, but, Marshall said, it introduced no new 
testimony. 

It is Marshall’s conclusion that the Santa Fe and the 
Rock Island are not in any way responsible for the rates 
over the northern routes in which they participate; that 
the lower rates via New Orleans constitute the measure 
of fares that can be collected via the southern routes 
and that to require the Southern Pacific to raise the 
fares via New Orleans would result in nothing but a 
preference for the routes via Albuquerque and El Paso. 
The Southern Pacific has increased the fare from Chicago 
to San Francisee to the level of fares going via New 
Orleans and returning via one of the northern routes. 
Another conclusion is that the lower fares over the south 
ern routes via New Orleans has no deterrent effect on 
travel over the northern lines in either direction and 
therefore Portland is not unduly prejudiced by the dif- 
ference in fares. 


RATES ON COAL 

The Trafic World Washington Buea. 

Attorney-Examiner Mackley, in a tentative report on No. 

9806, E. T. Stokes et al. vs. D., L. & W. et ai., recom 

mends a finding that rates on hard and soft coal from 

Pennsylvania and West Virginia fields to the EmersoD 

street station in Evanston, Ill., are not unreasona)le nor 

unduly preferential to the Weber and Greenwood «venue 

stations in Evanston, or to Rogers Park, in Chica<0, two 
miles south of Evanston. 

The reasonableness and propriety of the presen‘ rates, 
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hich represent increases charged on the shipments in 
question, Was not considered. The shipments in question 
yere made in the two years preceding July 20, 1917, and 
Oct. 12, 1917, the dates on which two complaints were 
fled by Stokes and those joined with him in the matter. 
They claimed that the- Chicago rate basis should have 
peen used in assessing charges on the shipments. The 
report says they are not entitled to that basis. The real 
fight was the local rate of 40 cents charged by the North- 
western and the Milwaukee for the movement beyond 
Chicago. Since the complaints were filed that rate has 
been increased to 55 cents. As to the reasonableness of 
that increase the report makes no finding. The conclu- 
sion is that the 40-cent rate in effect when the complaint 
was made did not give Weber, Greenwood and Rogers 
Park an undue preference. 


INTERMEDIATE RATE ASSOCIATION 


Commercial and shipping clubs and associations and 
certain state railroad commissions of the intermountain 
territory west of a line drawn through Denver from the 
Canadian to the Mexican borders, and another immediately 
east of the Pacific coast terminals, have organized the 
“Intermediate Rate Association” and have opened head- 
quarters at 401 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C.: The 
office is in charge of J. F. Shaughnessy, member of the 
Nevada Railroad Commission, acting in the capacity of 
president, and Charles W. Smith, commerce attorney, of 
Washington, D. C., as secretary. The principal object of 
the association is to secure an amendment to the fourth 
section of the act to regulate commerce which will pro- 
hibit the railroads from charging a higher rate for the 
movement of freight and passengers for a shorter than 
for a longer distance when the shorter haul is included 
within the longer and over the same line and in the same 
direction. In explaining the objects of the association 
President Shaughnessy says: o's) 

Because of the construction placed on the “proviso” of 
the fourth section, permitting exceptions and authorizing 


the charging of less for the longer than the shorter dis- 
tance, a governmental policy has been established and 


large industrial and commercial centers accorded these ~ 


preferential railway rates under the guise of meeting 
either water or rail competition, or both, have been built 
up at the expense of “intermediate point territory” in all 
southern and western states by the latter points being 
compelled to pay higher short haul rates than otherwise 
would have been necessary if rates were uniformly ap- 
plied to all points. When effort has been made to invoke 
the rule of the present fourth section for the purpose of 
having these higher short haul rates removed, action by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has been exceed- 
ingly slow, expensive and unsatisfactory, because all 


fourth section decisions contain qualifying language invit- 
ing reconsideration of the relief granted upon a return 
of water competitive conditions, and therefore a founda- 
tion of reasonable security is not afforded to intermediate 

rri Further, because all fourth section de- 
cisions have been and are so qualified, uncertainty exists 


to such an extent that the beneficial effect of the relief, 
when granted, has been largely offset, and therefore local 
and outside capital for industrial and commercial enter- 
prises cannot be secured for our intermediate points in 
competition with the farther distant preferentially low- 
rate centers. In fact, it would be a hazardous investor 
indeed who would, or will at present, or for the future, 
risk larze capital in industrial or commercial enterprises 
Within intermediate point territory in southern and west- 
em Staics under the act as it is today, and the only man- 
her in which this disability can be expeditiously and per- 
mManen'iy cured is to have Congress prescribe an abso- 
lute ruic by which investors may be assured of at least 
an equ! opportunity in so far as railroad transportation 
charges are concerned. Capital, therefore, can not be 
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secured at the present time for the short haul interme- 
diate points because of these railway rate differentials 
in favor of the long haul centers, and this will. remain 
true even though the rates are made uniform and the 
short haul discrimination removed by increasing the rates 
at the long haul points during the war, which it is said 
the Director-General of Railways will require. Manifestiy 
in order to establish confidence and encourage investmenis 
a declaration by Congress that the short haul rates shall 
at least be no greater than the long haul rates is abso- 
lutely essential before capital may be safely employed in 
industrial and commercial enterprises within intermediate 
point territory. Otherwise, these investments following 
the return of the railways to private operation at the close 
of the war and the establishment of effective water trans- 
portation will be at the mercy of the old competitive 
forces and doubtless quickly destroyed by the railways 
again lowering the rates at the long haul points—the 
effect of which will be further to centralize industry, 
wealth and population at the large commercial] and in- 
dustrial centers at the expense of, and while retarding 
the normal development of intermediate point territory. 

Historically speaking, it should be stated that an effort 
was made to correct this condition of affairs as far back 
as 1887, when Congress passed the original act to regu- 
late commerce and provided that no greater charge should 
be made for a shorter than a longer haul, but so qualified 
it that the railroads were later able to make the fourth 
section a dead letter. For approximately two years the 
railroads filed tariffs in conformity with the absolute long 
and short haul rule, but thereafter tariffs were filed re- 
establishing long and short haul rates, and because of 
qualifying language in said section regarding dissimilarity 
of circumstances and conditions, the federal courts held 
that the carriers might violate the long and short haul 
rule. These violations continued unrestrained very much 
as if no law had ever been passed by Congress, until 1910, 
at which time the fourth section was amended by reaffirm- 
ing the long and short haul rule, but it was again qualified 
by giving to the Commission jurisdiction in exceptional 
or special cases to authorize the carriers to depart from 
the absolute provision of said rule. In due time the car- 
riers filed thousands of applications for exemptions from 
the amended section and therefore all existing long and 
short haul rates remained as they were, pending investi- 
gation and determination by the Commission. The major 
portion of these violations were found in southern and 
western territory and were consolidated and decided un- 
der what are known as “The Southeastern Cases,” 30. 
I. C. C. 153 (1914), and “The Intermountain Rate Case,” 
21 I. C. C. 329-234 U. S. 476 (1914). Both of these cases 
were finally passed upon by the Commission and the 
courts during the year 1914, or approximately four years 
after the passage of the amended fourth section in 1910. 
As a result of this action some short haul rates higher 
than the longer haul rates were corrected, some were 
modified and some were not touched at all, and therefore 
the ‘entire rate fabric throughout these great inland ter- 
ritories at this time is honeycombed with artificial fourth 
section violations. 

It should be stated in passing that an order removing 
the discrimination in intermountain territory was made 
on June 30, 1917, and later suspended indefinitely. Un- 
der date of January 21, 1918, said order was revived to 
become effective March 15, 1918. In this connection it 
is proper to mention that there has been no effective water 
competition between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts since 
the slides in the Panama Canal in 1915. It is also proper 
to note in passing that there is not at the present time 
nor has there been_fer a long time, any effective water 
competition of such a character as to justify the grossly 
unjust and discriminatory long and short haul rates that 
are assessed against intermediate points throughout all 
of the southern states. 


The great intermediate and producing territory of the 
United States, although numerically superior in voting 
population to the preferentially favored industria] and 
commercial centers, lacks organization, whereas on the 
other hand, the large industrial and commercial interests 
have always been, and are today, strongly organized and 
heretofore have been closely affiliated with the railroads 
in promoting their own growth and prosperity, and, in- 
cidentally, that of the railroads by promoting long and 
double haul business, all of which has been largely at the 
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expense of the great interior and producing districts. And 
whenever we have appeared before the Commission, not 
as a nation-wide producing and consuming organization 
as we should have been, but in sectional groups asking for the 
enforcement of the absolute rule, we have found arrayed 
against us strong attorneys and representatives from spe- 
cially favored railroad rate points opposing the relief we 
sought and strenuously contending that the “proviso” of 
said section should be made effective to the exclusion of 
the absolute rule, because as a result of “water compelled 
rates” industry, capital and population have been cen- 
tralized at the established centers which they represent; 
that the channels of trade have thereby become estab- 
lished and should not be disturbed; that because of the 
strategical location of these industrial and commercial 
centers on navigable water—either inland or ocean—they 
have a “God-given” and therefore a “vested right” in a 
lower scale of rates than is granted to intermediate and 
producing point territory. In other words, that they are 
entitled to the benefits that they might have secured by 
the development and effective utilization of the nation’s 
natural waterways but which they have not taken ad- 
vantage of, yet because of the potentiality of their loca- 
tion on these waterways upon which the nation at large 
has expended, as of July 1, 1916, $898,500,000 on rivers 
and harbors, and $450,000,000 on the construction of the 
Panama Canal in aid of the development of waterway 
transportation by private capital, these great industrial 
and commercial interests contend that they should be 
accorded the benefit of preferential all-rail rates; and this 
in spite of the low water rates and dependable service 
which they might have enjoyed if advantage had been 
taken of their “God-given opportunities” and they had par- 
ticipated in developing, patronizing and making waterway 
transportation an effective and efficient instrumentality. 
Taken from this viewpoint it is apparent that the inter- 
mediate points might more properly contend and with 
much better grace make the argument for these all-rail 
preferential rates than the large industrial and commer- 
cial centers on the ground that such rates are necessary 
to equalize the natural advantages of the latter which are 
afforded by waterway transportation from and to all the 
markets of the world, and thus insure a more uniform 
development of the nation’s resources by promoting an 
equitable distribution of industry, population and wealth. 
Thus far our unorganized communities have been the 
prey of these organized forces and as a result our inter- 
mediate point territory has been limited in its growth and 
development merely because there were defined natural 
waterways which the railways in their efforts to monopo- 
lize transportation wanted to keep from developing into 
really effective transportation agencies. Must we con- 
tinue further under such a handicap? Note the effect of 
this unwise policy. In the face of the present world-wide 
war the government finds that much needed water trans- 
portation, both inland and ocean, is largely only some- 
thing to talk about and that adequate facilities therefor 
are not in existence when vitally needed to relieve the 
congestion incident to the war. But, in this connection, 
as it is now the announced policy of the nation to pro- 
tect and promote the building up of waterway transporta- 
tion, one of the first and most necessary steps in this 
direction is the passage of an absolute long and short 
haul law. Otherwise, for the reasons referred to herein, 
there can be no real or thorough going security—in fact, 
not even reasonable security—against radical changes in 
rates to meet water or rail competition and therefore the 
enormous sums of money necessary for the promotion 
and the building of modern and efficient waterway trans- 
portation lines cannot be secured from private investors. 
This medium of transportation should be encouraged in 
every legitimate way and investments therein made equally 
as inviting and safe as in railways. 
The railways have now passed into government control 
and operation for the period of the war. Certainly it can 
not be said that the government will desire to promote 


or favor any particular section or sections at the expense , 


of other sections of the country, and most assuredly it 
can not be argued that it will waste any time in promoting 
railroad competition, or permitting the continuation of 
low preferential rail rates which in the past has had the 
effect of destroying waterway transportation. In fact, the 
governmental policy during the period of the war will, 
doubtless, be quite the contrary and probably every legiti- 
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mate aid and encouragement will be afforded for the build. 
ing up of waterway transportation, but if it and new ¢. 
terprises for intermediate point territory are to be assureg 
of reasonable national consideration and protection {9}. 
lowing the close of the war, they must be protected fro 
almost certain destruction by the expedient of a ruinoy; 
railway rate war at the expense of intermediate point te, 
ritory such, for example, as was staged under the present 
fourth section of the act to regulate commerce immediately 
following the opening of the Panama Canal in 1914, 
For the purpose of encouraging and safeguarding loca] 
and outside capital for the development of efficient anq 
adequate waterway transportation and for industrial anq 
commercial enterprises within intermediate and producing 
point territory and thus insuring that said territory may, 
in the future, develop and prosper in proportion as jts 
resources and energy justify, absolute long and short hay! 
bills have been introduced in Congress by Senators Poin. 
dexter of Washington, Shafroth of Colorado and Hender. 
son of Nevada, and by Representative Hayden of Arizona, 
Hearings before the Senate Committee started March 
13 on these bills, and we are desirous of securing sup 
port and suggestions on this legislation. Friends of the 
bill in the Senate and House are anxious to see all who have 
this cause at heart represented by membership in the 
association, through which all efforts may be co-ordinated 
and most effectively used in meeting such opposition as 
may develop from the railways and the preferentially fay. 
ored industrial and commercial centers. We are numeri- 
cally in complete control of the situation and by organiz. 
ing and concentrating our efforts we should have no diff- 
culty in securing this just and reasonable legislative ac- 
tion. As a result of hearings before the Newlands con- 
mittee and the Senate and House committees on inter. 
state commerce recently on the railroad question in gen- 
eral and the railway control and compensation act now 
under consideration, at which times in San Francisco and 
Washington, during December, 1917, and January, 1918, 
members of practically all intermountain railroad com: 
missions and commercial clubs and Joseph L. Bristow, 
former United States Senator, .made strong representa- 
tions in support of an absolute long and short haul amend- 
ment to the present fourth section, and likewise, because 
of a letter-writing campaign by many intermediate cities 
and commercial organizations energetically urging Con- 
gress to pass_such an amendment, a decidedly favorable 
sentiment is @¢veloping among senators and congressmen 
in favor of the legislation in question. There never has 
been such an opportune time to secure this legislation as 
there is today, nor has there ever been a time when it 
was so urgently needed to clarify and stabilize the invest- 
ment market upon which the very life of our intermediate 
point territory depends. Our friends in both the Senate 
and the House are urging us to redouble the efforts al- 
ready made and to enlarge the letter-writing campaign 
throughout the nation so that every senator and congress- 
man will hear direct from his constituents on the subject. 


MONEY FOR INLAND WATERWAYS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureaw. 
A delegation of senators and representatives, including 
Senators Fletcher of Florida, chairman of the commerce 
committee; Wadsworth of New York, Bankhead of Ala 
bama,* Saulsbury of Delaware and Shields of Tennessee, 
and Representative Small of North Carolina, chairman of 
the rivers and harbors committee; Depre of Louisiana and 
Switzer of Ohio, called on President Wilson March 8 to 
obtain his consent to the use of a portion of the $500,000, 
000 revolving fund set aside in the railroad bill for the 
improvement of the inland waterways. 
It is proposed to purchase a number of barges and place 
them on the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri rivers and on 
the New York state canals to be used in the transportation 
of freight and relieve the rail congestion to this extent. 


The congressmen are confident that an allotment of the 
railroad fund will be made in order to improve navigation 
on the inland waterways, 
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RAILROAD BILL FINALLY PASSED 


‘The Trafic Worid Washington Bureau. 
Amended so as to agree with what the Senate did the 
day before, the House, March 14, adopted the conference 
report on the railroad bill by a vote of 303 to 26. Nom- 


inlly there was an hour’s debate on the subject. The 


jebate, however, consisted largely of members uttering a 


few words and then asking for “leave to print.” Such 
leave gives members opportunity to think of excuses they 
can make to such of their constitutents as may find fault 
with what Mr. McAdoo does in the matter of advancing 
rates to meet increases in wages granted to members of 
railroad organizations that may threaten political trouble. 

The number of negative votes was greater on the adop- 
tin of the conference report than on the original passage 
of the House bill, the rate-making section of which would 
have deprived the Commission of all power over rates. 


When the House agreed to the report, only the routine 
work of engrossing the bill and laying it before the Presi- 
dent for his signature remained to be done. 

The Senate March 13 accepted the conference committee 
report on the railroad bill by a vote of 47 to 8. The 
eight are Borah, Cummins, Gore, Gronna, Johnson, Ken- 
yon, Norris and Townsend. Senators Jones of Washing- 
ton and Hoke Smith said there was so much bad in the 
measure that they were tempted to vote against it, but 
decided to support it lest greater evil befall through a 
failure of all legislation. Senator Cummins pointed’ out 
what he thought injustices in the rate-making and com- 
pensation sections. 

Senator Johnson said the bill was unfair and unjust 
to the people, and outrageously generous to the railroads. 
Some of the bill’s principles, Senator Townsend said, are 
“subversive of good government.” 

“It is never proper for a republic to confer blanket 
power on an executive or a railroad director,’ said the 
Michigan senator. 

Senator Cummins gave the Senate “a final warning” 
that he believed the compensation proposed for the roads 
would “do more to sow the seeds of discontent” than 
any other measure ever enacted by the Senate. 

Criticizing the rate-making provision, Senator Cummins 
said it was to be expected that the railroad managers 
whom Director-General McAdoo has gathered around him 
will continue to urge rate increases. 

Early in the: day Vice-President Marshall ruled that the 
limitation of the taxing power of the states, inserted by 
the conferees, violated the Senate rules forbidding the 
injection by conferees of matter not considered by either 
house. The conferees struck out the obnoxious matters. 


Work of Rate Revision. 


Authoritative announcement is expected as soon as the 
railroad bill is signed that the President will make only 
general revisions of rates, leaving the work of particular 
Tates as it is done now—that is to say, that he will handle 
Only such things as the fifteen per cent and spotting 


— cases, although the latter is now believed to be 
ead, 


No revision, it is also reported, is to be undertaken 
until after consultation with the Commission and with 


representatives of shippers. Consultation with the latter, 
itis thought, would not be so full and formal as a fifteenth 
Section hearing. As to changes in rates less than a gen- 
eral revision, the procedure would continue as at present. 

In attacks on President-made rates the burden of proof 
Wil be acknowledged to be on the President. The Com- 
Mission would be expected to iron out disadvantageous 
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changes in relationships resulting from general revisions. 
That is what the railroads proposed when they asked 
for a fifteen per cent advance. 

President Wilson and Mr. McAdoo consulted on the 
compensation March 14. The general idea of the rail- 
roads is that the President will offer the maximum al- 
lowed by the law. Most of the railroads are expected 
to accept it. The report, however, is that the L. & N. 
will not make a bargain, but will depend on the courts 
to give it just compensation. It is keeping minute ac- 
counts of everything with a view to compelling the gov- 
ernment to pay the full price on judicial order. 


Changes in Present Methods. 

By the time this falls under the eyes of readers, Presi- 
dent Wilson is expected to have signed the railroad com- 
pensation bill, the measure which authorizes the Presiden: 
to complete the government control begun in the lam 
days of December when he seized the physical property of 
the carriers and placed William G. McAdoo in charge 
thereof. The railroads have been operated all that time 
without any understanding between the owners of the 
property and the government officials in charge as to what 
the government intended, desired or would pay for the 
use. 


Between the time of the seizure and the signing of the 
compensation bill no legal change could or did take place 
in the relations between the carriers and shippers. No 
legal change took place in the relations between the car- 
riers and the state and federal regulating bodies. 


When the bill is a law there will be a considerable 
change in the matter of the initiation and making effective 
of rates the shipper pays for the services rendered to 
him by the carriers. There will be a profound change, 
also, in the relation between the government and the own- 
ers of the railroads. There will also be a limitation on 
the power of the Commission over railroad rate tariffs. 

The power of initiating rates and making them effective 
will rest in the hands of the President.. In that respect 
there will be a big: change. The power to initiate rates 
had rested in the hands of the railroads and the power to 
allow them to become operated had rested with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Until this legislation was 
passed the Commission had the power to suspend tariffs 
proposing new rates and finally to say whether the pro- 
posed rates should or should not become operative. 


Under the new law, the President will have the author- 
ity to initiate rates and to say how soon they shall be- 
come operative. In him has been vested this authority 
which heretofore was exercised by the railroads “and the 
Commission. 

The profound change in the relationship between the 
government and the carriers consists of the change from 
no connection at all between the owners of the railroads 
and the government except that of sovereign and subject 
to the relation between landlord and tenant. Under the 
compensation law the railroads become the landlord and 
the government the tenant in possession of the properties. 


The third point, the limitation on the power of the Com- 
mission over rate tariffs, is created by the fact that Con- 
gress, by affirmative action, has withdrawn from the Com- 
mission the authority conferred in 1910 to suspend tariffs 
proposing new rates which in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion would be in violation of standards set in the act to 
regulate commerce and amendments thereto. To many 
that has seemed the greatest power Congress ever con- 
ferred, short of the authority to make rates for the future. 

That greatest of powers, to make rates for the future, 
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remains (on paper) in the Commission. The regulating 
body, however, is relegated, so to speak, to the scope of 
authority it exercised between 1906 and 1910. The year 
1906 is the one in which Congress conferred on the Com- 
mission the power to project its thought as to what would 
have been a reasonable, non-discriminatory and non-preju- 
dicial rate for a definite date in the past, into the future 
and make that thought a part of the law of the land. 

The new law may be paraphrased into “The President 
proposes, but the Commission disposes.” At least that is 
the paper meaning of the statute, however it may work in 
practice. To use a concrete rate as an example, the Presi- 
dent, under the new law, will have the authority to say 
the first-class rate between New. York and Chicago shall 
be one hundred cents per 100 pounds, instead of as now, 
ninety cents per 100 pounds, He may say the higher rate 
shall become operative to-morrow, or thirty days, or sixty 
days hence, and it becomes operative on the day he 
specifies. 

In that respect the President will be exactly as powerful 
as all the railroad presidents, combined, were up to 1906. 
By agreement among themselves they could have changed 
the first-class rate mentioned on just as much or as little 
notice to the public as the President can under the com- 
pensation measure, 

However, the day after the President has made the rate 
operative, on complaint, the Commission can hold an in- 
quiry concerning the reasonableness of that dollar rate. 
When it has reached a conclusion it is specifically author- 
ized to make any order provided for in the act to regulate 
commerce and amendments thereto. One of the orders 
so authorized is to prescribe, for a period not exceeding 
two years, the just, reasonable and non-discriminatory 
rate. Another is to order the making of reparation. 

Therefore, in a strict law sense, the Commission retains 
full control over every rate in the country, even as it has 
now. It cannot, however, protect and keep in effect any 
rate now in existence because it has lost the power to 
suspend tariffs—and it is not expected, as a matter of 
practice, to overrule any action taken by the President. 


Power of Suspension. 

It has been customary to speak of suspending rates. The 
Commission never had the power to suspend rates. To it 
was given the power to suspend tariffs, by the amendment 
of 1910. Inasmuch as up to 1906 the railroads had author- 
ity to make rates effective on such notice as they chose 
to give, “tariffs” and “rate,” in the ordinary language, 
were used as synonymous terms. When, therefore, in 
1910, the Commission was empowered to suspend “any 
schedule stating a new individual or joint rate’ in two 
periods, the total of which would not be more than ten 
months, it became the ordinary practice to say the Com- 
mission had suspended such and such rates. The Com- 
mission’s loss in power in this respect wilk be over pro- 
posed, not actual, rates, though in the ordinary way of 
speaking it will have lost the power to suspend rates. 

As passed by the House, the bill deprived the Commis- 
sion not only of the power to suspend proposed rates, but 
also of that of changing rates from what it believed to be 
unjust and unreasonable to conform with the standard set 
by the act to regulate commerce. 

The House section conferred on the President authority 
to initiate, make effective and keep in operation any rate 
he thought the public interest dictated. It authorized the 
Commission to investigate complaints and report its find- 
ings and conclusion to the President, who, however, was 
not placed under any compulsion even to read the findings 
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and conclusion, much less obey them. It left him ty do 
just as the railroad presidents did with Commissio re. 
ports between 1896 and 1906. 

The Senate’s rate section authorized the President to 
initiate and make effective, on whatever notice he desired 
to give, any rate he thought the public interest requireg, 
but the Commission was to have its authority to consider 
such rates and make any order respecting any or «lj of 
them just as if the rate or rates had been initiated ang 
put into effect by the railroads. 

For easy remembering it may be said the Senate sectiog 
virtually put the Commission back where it was betwee 


-1906 and 1910 and the .House provision back where jt 
was between 1896 and 1906. That period was brought to | 


an end largely by the ruggedness of the late Judson ¢, 
Clements, who, when the shippers persuaded Theodore 
Roosevelt that he should get back of a proposition to put 
teeth into the act to regulate commerce, bluntly backed 
up Roosevelt and the shippers by saying the Commission 
at that time was not worth a cent to the shippers because 
it could merely advise about rates for the future—not 
make them. 
Proposed Smith Compromise. 


Now, when a conference committee was appointed to har. 
monize the disagreeing votes of the two houses on that 
and other sections, Senator Smith of South Carolina pro- 
posed what he called a compromise. It was proposed in 
the supposedly secret and confidential meetings of the 
conference committee, so it is not in print, nor when 
asked, would any member of the conference committee 
admit that he had a copy of it. Senator Smith said that 
his compromise would preserve the Commission’s “full 
power over rates.” 

From members of the conference committee it has been 
learned that this proposal was to insert in the second 
paragraph of the tenth, or rate-making, section a declara- 
tion that during the period of federal control rates should 
be so adjusted as to make the carriers self-supporting. At 
the end of the section it was proposed to add words to the 
effect that in making an order respecting rates the Com- 
mission should make such rates as would assure enough 
revenue to pay the guarantee and maintain the properties 
in the condition provided in other parts of the Dill. 

At the time that proposal was made two committees 
of shippers were in Washington, one. being representative 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, headed by 
President Guy M. Freer. The other, composed of attor- 
neys for shippers of oil, grain and live stock, appeared 
to be largely under the leadership of Clifford Thorne and 
Robert L. Welch, attorney for the Western Oil Jobbers’ 
Association. 

Both groups of shippers immediately made the point 
that such language requiring the Commission to adjust 
rates so as to make the railroads self-supporting made of 
the regulating body a mere rubber stamp to approve 
rates high enough to cover any railroad expenditure, evel 
if that expenditure might be millions for tracks to and 
from military camps and other purely military works, 
from which a shipper, as a shipper, would receive 00 
direct benefit. 

It is the understanding that Senators Townsend, Cul 


mins and Pomerene and Representative Esch from the ° 


start of talk on that so-called compromise, strenuously 
objected to what they called a plan to make the railroads 
the instrument for collecting money to pay expenses il 
curred in carrying forward projects that should be ¢ harged 
to the military program. In the end, it was understood 
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that Representative Sims, chairman of the House com- 
mittee, also agreed to the proposition that no mandate 
should be laid on the Commission to make rates high 
enough to cover the cost of military or other non-railroad 
enterprises that might be carried forward by the railroads 
while under government control. 

Instead of a compromise they regarded the Smith sug- 
gestion as one making the Commission go through the 
form of investigating the reasonableness of a President- 
made rate and then having to allow it to stand, though 
the treasury of a given railroad or railroads might have 
been subjected to burdens which, in their opinion, should 
be borne by the whole country. 

Esch and Townsend, pioneers in the fight that gave the 
Commission the power to make rates for the future, and 
Cummins, the author of the section of the law authorizing 
the Commission to suspend tariffs, fought against such 
a “compromise” with vigor, and persuaded Messrs. Pom- 
erene and Sims that it would not do for them to con- 
sent to it. 

The conferees, instead of this “compromise,” wrote into 
the rate section a mandate that the Commission in de- 
termining any question concerning a President-made rate, 
ete. shall “give due consideration” to the fact that the 
railroads are under unified and co-ordinated national. con- 
trol, and not in competition; and that when the President 
has certified to the Commission that he thinks there 
should be an increase in the operating revenues it “shall 
take into consideration” the findings and certificate of 
the President, together with such recommendations as 
he may make. 

Under this legislation there will be a regular method 
for the President to use in expressing views, if he has 
any, with regard to the need of more revenue. The 
Commission is ordered to give “due consideration” to these 
views, but the proposal that it make the roads self-sup- 
porting was voted down. 


Protest on Smith Compromise. 

A criticism was placed in the hands of the conferees 
on the railroad control bill March 7 by Henry C. Wallace 
and Millard R. Myers, president and secretary, respect- 
ively, of the National Federation of Shippers; Robert L. 
Welch, general counsel for the Western Petroleum Re- 
finers’ Association; C. L. McGuire, president of the West- 
ern Oil Jobbers’ Association, and Harry Shaw, its secre- 
tary; Samuel H. Cowan, Graddy Cary and Clifford Thorne, 
attorneys for the National Live Stock Shippers’ Associa- 
tion; by Clifford Thorne, attorney for the National Coun- 
cil of Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Associations, and 
A. Sykes, president of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ As- 
sociation. They said to the conferees: 

We are advised that a compromise has been suggested, 
whereby the government guaranty to the railroads shall be 
borne by the shippers, instead of by the government. In 
other words, any deficit occasioned in the guaranty to 
American railroads shall be made up by higher freight 
rates levied on the shippers. 

We respectfully suggest the following facts for your 
consideration: 

1, Wages and the cost of railroad supplies will prob- 
ably increase as the war continues. 

You propose to shield the railroads from all future in- 
creases in the cost of labor and supplies. That is a war 
measure, and should be borne by the people as a whole. 

You deny the shipper any protection from increased 
Costs in his business; and you now propose to make the 
pagber_ absorb all the increased costs in the railroad 

The railroad is shielded and protected, and the burden 


a ve doubled on the shipper. What a travesty on 
ice! 
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II. The special expedited services required for the move- 
ment of government troops, munitions and war supplies, 
the congestion of terminals, confusion, embargoes, the 
sidetracking of other trains, etc., are producing to-day, 
and will cause in the future, many extra expenses of an 
extraordinary and unprecedented character. These extra 
costs constitute a part of the war program; they should 
be borne by the government, by the people as a whole, 
and not by a fractional part of the shippers of the country. 

III. The shippers of the United States are already sub- 
ject to many costly delays and hardships in their trans- 
portation, growing out of constant embargoes, congestion, 
ete., directly ‘resulting from war conditions, without add- 
ing this other additional burden of relieving the railroads 
from the effects of the war. 


IV. If all increased freight rates could be passed on 
by the shipper there might be an equitable distribution 
of this extra cost among the people as a whole; but it 
is a fact in actual practical experience that some ship- 
pers can, and other shippers cannot, pass on this burden. 
Some shippers, like large jobbers in the cities, are able 
to readily increase the price of the article they sell, pro- 
viding their competitor is compelled to meet like addi- 
tional expense. These gentlemen are only interested in 
the maintenance of equality with competitors. On the 
other hand, many shippers are forced to absorb increases 
in freight rates. As an example of this latter class con- 
sider those engaged in the oil industry independent of 
the Standard. Their competitor is able to transport the 
larger portion of its oil by pipe line, and to that extent 
the independent man will have to pay all of the freight 
advance that may be levied upon his industry. The live 
stock shipper and the grain shipper are forced to pay 
an advance in freight rates because the prices of their 
commodities are the prices at the primary market less 
the freight rate. If these extra costs occasioned by the 
war are taken care of by an advance in freight rates 
some shippers will pay the bill and others will pass it on, 
resulting in the gravest kind of discrimination not only 
between the public generally and the shipping body, but 
between shippers themselves. 

V. The British government has adopted the policy of 
shielding the railroads from further increases in the cost 
of labor and supplies by virtue of a guaranty of the net 
income to railroad stockholders and bondholders. But 
the British government has not forced the shippers to 
absorb this burden. The British government has properly 
considered that to be a governmental: task, to be borne 
by the people as a whole. In addition to the costs occa- 
sioned by special expedited services rendered in the move- 
ment of troops and munitions, there have been a large 
number of increases in wages to labor since the war 
commenced. In Great Britain these advances in wages 
have been taken care of as follows: One-fourth of the 
first advance was assumed by the railroads reducing their 
guaranteed return by that amount; three-fourths of this 
first advance was borne by the government; and all sub- 
sequent increases in labor costs have been borne by the 
government. There has been no general advance in freight 
rates since the beginning of the war in Great Britain. 

The policy adopted of shielding American railroads from 
the effects of the war by protecting them from advances 
in the cost of labor and supplies, and from the increased 
costs occasioned by the special services rendered govern- 
ment transportation, may be entirely just. This is one 
phase of the great war emergency that confronts us. 

The shippers of the United States are willing and glad 
to bear their fair share of the burdens cast upon the 
American people, by reason of this great task our nation 
has undertaken for the sake of a world-democracy. But it 
is absolutely unreasonable, unfair and unjust to compel 
the shippers to pay their own increased costs, and, in 
addition thereto, to bear the entire cost of shielding the 
railroads from any increased costs. Such an act cannot 
be passed in the name of patriotism. 

Plans of the Administration. 

When the railroad control or compensation bill becomes 
law, the Director-General of Railroads will have a free 
hand in dealing with the railroad personnel, practices in 
the purchase of materials and supplies, financing opera- 
tions, and about everything else that the head of a rail- 


road could do while the property was in the hands of the 
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proprietary company. That is to say, he will be free to do 
as he pleases with the railroads that he is gatisfied he will 
desire to keep under his control. It is a question whether 
he will not also be free to do about as he pleases with the 
railroads he may believe he will turn loose, especially be- 
tween the time of the signing of the bill by the President 
and July 1, the day on which, if the Director- General has 
not turned a railroad over to its owners, he will have to 
keep it unless and until he can persuade its owners to take 
back their property. : 

Apparently every phase of all questions that can ever be 
brought to the attention of a railroad executive has been 
under consideration by him. All his advisers, except 
Charles A. Prouty, were railroad employes. Necessarily, it 
is believed, they had to bring to his attention the problems 
that would have been placed before them if the government 
had not seized the property of the railroad companies. 

While the Director-General will have a free hand to deal 
with the personnel of the corporation organization, tne 
President himself will be dealing with the railroad presi- 
dents, making bargains under which the government will 
acquire the right to operate the physical properties. When 
the President took over the railroads, he did it without any 
understanding with the owners as to what they were to 
receive for thus surrendering their assets to the govern- 
ment. 

The question of compensation must be settled either by 
negotiations between the President and the railroad com- 
panies, or by a contest in the courts between the United 
States and the corporations with which the President is 
not able to make a bargain for the use of their property. 

The limits as to what the President may offer are set in 
the compensation or control bill. In no instance may he 
offer any company an annual compensation more than the 
average of the operating income for the three fiscal years 
ending with June 30, 1917, plus something in addition for 
property investment made between June 30 and December 
31, which period is not included in the time to be used in 
ascertaining the average income. 


During the time between the seizure of the roads and 
the passage of the compensation bill affairs in relation to 
the railroads were conducted with more or less secrecy. 
While the Director-General held many conferences with 
newspaper correspondents and discussed many things, the 
matters under consideration of greatest interest to those 
who will have to pay the bills were either not mentioned at 
all, or mentioned in such way as to attract no attention. 


For instance, the abortive effort to change the demurrage 
rates and code, supposed to take effect on January 21, and 
the now proposed imposition of charges for switching and 
spotting were not mentioned until after the Director-Gen- 
eral’s advisers had formulated their proposals. The pro- 
posal or suggestion as to switching and spotting was sent 
out on March 2, but on March 7 efforts to obtain confirma- 
tion about the accuracy of the reports were not successful. 


Greater Publicity Expected. 


But it is expected that as soon as the law with regard 
to the question has been settled, there will be greater pub- 
licity because there will then apparently be no redson for 
regarding any question of railroad operations as confiden- 
tial. 

Specifications for standard freight cars to be observed 
while the government has control of the railroads probably 
will soon be issued by Director-General McAdoo. Two com- 
mittees, one representing the car builders and one the rail- 
roads, have been working on the matter and they are 
about ready to submit their work to the Director-General. 
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Samuel Vauclain, vice-president of the Baldwin Locomo. 
tive Works, is chairman of the builders’ committce anq 
H. T. Bentley, superintendent of motive power of the Chi. 
cago & North Western, is chairman of the committee repre 
senting the railroads. 

Car builders and material men not directly representeg 
in any of the committees have tried hard to find out what 
the committees were doing, because whatever conclusions 
have been reached will be of vital concern to them. ft 
has been reported that the builders’ committee has made it 
a point to specify specialties that can be made in accord. 
ance with the terms of expired patents, so as to keep down 
the cost to a minimum. The question as to specialties has 
also been of interest to the manufacturers who have beep 
anxious to obtain information as to dimensions. If dimen. 
sions are changed, then templates and gauges used in manu- 
facturing things to be used on cars of other dimensions 
will be without value. 

It is a fact that very little the Director-General has done 
in any line is regarded as indicative of the future. About 
the time the railroad control or railroad compensation bill 
was in conference, intimations were strong that when that 
legislation was completed, big news might be expected. 
One of the intimations was that it might fairly be inferred 
that the executive forces of most of the railroads would be 
considerably reduced—that is to say, presidents, vice-presi- 
dents and other high officials would be told their services 
would no longer be required because the ‘questions of pol- 
icy were being determined in Washington and therefore 
there would be little for them to do. 


The Director-General’s order requiring railroads to re 
port the names and amounts of the salary of every man 
receiving $10,000 or more per annum was taken as indicat: 
ing the intention of the Director-General to look over the 
payroll with a view to coming to a conclusion as to how 
many of the men of that class could be spared from the 
railroad service. The Director-General, however, asked the 
newspaper correspondents not to speculate on any of the 
things he did in such way as to disorganize the railroad 
forces because, he said, it was obvious that his task would 
be to maintain the organizations and make them function 
so as to produce a larger volume of transportation. 


ADVANCES IN RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

A decision in the so-called supplemental fifteen per cent 
case is expected from the Commission soon after Congress 
passes the railroad compensation bill. The thought is 
that the advances will be denied so as to wipe the slate 
clean and allow Mr. McAdoo to begin on that subject 
anew. Definite declaration has been made by well it 
formed men that the Commission has been withholding 
its decision at the request of McAdoo. 

The wage commission is expected to make its recom 
mendation regarding wages in about two weeks, so Mr. 
McAdoo will know how much money he will have (0 
raise by means of higher rates about the time the de- 
cision is got out by the government printing office. 

The advances proposed by the railroads in this case 
would amount to about fifty-eight millions. The increases 
in wages will probably amount to more than that, s0 the 
advance in rates will have to be greater than proposed 
in the supplemental fifteen per cent case. 

Railroad men are extremely anxious to have all waése 
increases covered by advances in rates, so, when the 
roads are turned back, they will not be under the neces 
sity of trying to scale wages down. 
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SWITCHING AND SPOTTING CHARGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


When the discussion by Congress of the conference 
committee report on the railroad bill was begun it was 
admitted that shippers had become much stirred up by 
the proposal, made by Director-General McAdoo’s assist- 
ants, that it would be wise to impose a switching and 
spotting charge of $3 a car and it was thought they might 
pring greater influence to bear on the congressmen as 
soon as all of them had been apprised as to what 
was in the air. It was admitted that that proposal had 
had a bad effect on the men who had been lectured on the 
duty of giving the President unlimited power, even over 
rates. Though the switching and spotting charge pro- 
posal did cause shippers to work with greater enthusiasm 
against the rate-making section of the railroad bill, their 
efforts on the main issue were unavailing. 


Acknowledgment of the fact that shippers had been pro- 
foundly stirred by the suggestion that there should be 
such a charge seemed to be made by the Director-General’s 
ofice March 9, when it told the representatives of press 
associations that the Director-General had not made any 


such proposal and was not contemplating anything of the. 


kind. Technically that is true. His assistants had done it 
all. It was they who prepared the memorandum on that 
subject. It was placed in the hands of Charles E. Elm- 
quist with a request that he ascertain what effect or dam- 
age the laying of such a transportation tax would have on 
the industries of the several states. Mr. Elmquist, as the 
representative in Washington of the state commissions, 


} asked the various commissions to report on that matter to 


him. 

The disavowal of the work of the assistants, it was felt, 
was an assurance from the Director-General that he has 
no thought now of undertaking to follow the advice of his 
railroad assistants, In fact, it is believed, because of the 
experience he has had with the proposals made to him by 
the railroad men around him, that he may hereafter find it 
expedient to consult with shippers the minute proposals 
are made to him. 


The shippers and the state commissioners, in the de- 
murrage matter, showed the Director-General that, though 
there is a war and while they are just as patriotic as any 
other class of citizens, the existence of war is no reason 


| for setting aside well-considered decisions of the Commis- 


sion and the courts, so that the railroads, under federal 
control, may make experiments with exploded theories of 
how to raise revenue. 


The switching and spotting charge, there is reason to 
believe, would produce an acute tie-up of freight. It is 
figured that, inasmuch as those who have things to ship are 
generally sellers, they are in a position to say they will 
hot do business if the charge is imposed, except on their 
own terms. For instance, the shipper having grain to sell 
Would not accept delivery of a car on his own track, but 
would insist on receiving it on a sidetrack owned by a 
railroad company. In other words, he would elect to take 
delivery on a railroad-owned track rather than on his 
own because, by so doing, he would require the man who 
Wanted the grain to reach a certain elevator to bear the 
Cost of the switching and spotting. The Food Adminis- 
trator is the man who is most interested in getting grain 
moved. It is one of the axioms of trade that when there is 
4 seller’s market he passes on the cost. The elevator man, 
by declin ng to receive the car on his own track, would 
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place the burden of finding a place for keeping it until it 
could be placed on the railroad company. 

In the end the railroad company would have to make an 
arrangement, it is believed, for the privilege of placing that 
car on the track of the man who could take delivery on 
that track, except for the $3 charge. 

The railroads of the country have not enough team tracks 
to accommodate the business they try to do on such tracks. 
A single car added to the volume of cars intended for team 
track delivery would produce congestion. 


Inasmuch as at the time the average agreement was 
supposed to have gone up in smoke the shippers fell back 
on their legal right to demand the delivery first of the old- 
est car, there is every reason to believe that many of them 
would demand delivery on the tracks of the carriers, rather 
than on their own, cursed, as proposed with the charge of 
$3 a car, while the company team tracks would not be so 
burdened. 

It is believed that the protest against the switching and 
spotting proposal is what finally forced the conferees on 
the railroad bill to agree to word the rate-making section 
so as to give the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
power to review and set aside a President-made rate in- 
stead of adopting something like the provision in the House 
bill. Chambers of commerce all over the country, including 
organizations not generally known among those who have 
been engaged in fighting the thousands of big rate cases 
that have been disposed of by the Commission, sent pro- 
tests against the proposed charges to the capitol, the Com- 
mission, and to Director-General McAdoo. The ‘protests 
that went to Mr. McAdoo’s office were referred to Director 
Prouty. In making that reference the railroad administra- 
tion gave the first recognition it is known to have ac- 
corded to Mr. Prouty as representing the side of the ship- 
pers in a matter in which shippers have been vitally in- 
terested. 


When the conferees agreed to the finally adopted draft 
of the rate section, it was taken for granted that the pro- 
posal to impose a charge for switching and spotting was 
killed. It was assumed that the fact that Congress had 
placed the power of review in the hands of the Commis- 
sion would be taken by the Director-General’s advisers as 
a tip that they had better think of obtaining more revenue 
by trying something else. 

There is, however, no reason to think that Messrs. Cham- 
bers and Wright will not press their recommendation on 
the Director-General. Mr. Chambers is committed to it 
with his whole heart. He did what he could to bring into 
fashion that way of stating rates on American railroads 
by imposing the $8 charge on receivers of freight in Cali- 
fornia. It was the action of himself and his rivals of the 
Southern Pacific and other railroads serving California 
cities that created the Los Angeles case. 


Since the Commission has passed twice on the questions 
involved in switching and spotting tariffs, it is supposed 
the Director-General’s advisers would assume that the 
commissioners would adhere to their opinion and ultimately 
condemn any such scheme as they had in mind when they 
prepared the memorandum which Charles E. Elmquist cir- 
culated. 


The proposal may be put forth at any time. All the Di- 
rector-General will have to do is to say that by order of 
the President he files the tariffs and gives notice that in 
so many days they will be effective. Mr. McAdoo will not 
even have to go through the form of obtaining a fifteenth 
section permit. The railroad bill as agreed on authorizes 
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the President to make rates by filing them with the Com- 
mission. 

Information as to plans for minimizing the burdens of 
proposed switching and spotting charges, according to 
word coming to Washington, indicates that within twelve 
hours after the effective date of such tariffs, if not before, 
the traffic of the country would be in a chaotic condition. 
In one city the traffic manager for a commercial organ- 
ization advised his clients to forbid the railroads setting 
cars on their property in advance of notice from the owner 
that he was ready to receive them. In another city the 
advice was to designate team tracks as points of delivery 
and to notify the carriers that the arrangement for the 
maintenance of tracks on land other than that owned 
by the railroad company was at an end and that the 
railroad company might remove the rails whenever it was 
ready or sell them to the owner of the land on which 
they were lying. 

It is considered doubtful whether the plans in full would 
have been carried into execution. The owners of private 
tracks might have insisted on the railroad giving notice 
of the arrival of cars before setting them on. the private 
tracks so as to allow the owner of the track to designate 
the order in which the cars were to be switched and 
spotted. 


At present the owner of a private track has little or 
no control over the order in which cars are placed on it. 
The yard crew sets in cars in the order in which it is 
most convenient, without previous notice to the owner. 
If the plan of requiring notice of the arrival of cars were 
carried out, even by a small percentage of the owners 
of tracks, practically every car arriving in a big city 
would have to be placed on hold tracks while the mail 
was carrying notice to the consignee and bringing back 
disposition orders. At present much notifying is done by 
telephone, which, of course, is good for both railroad and 
shipper. It is believed, however, that a shipper with a 
“grouch” would have the legal right to insist on a more 
formal and much slower notice, thereby slowing up the 
current of freight. Of course, after the first congestion 
was broken and the new system got into good working 
order, the flow of cars would become regular, but the 
amount of work to be done would be increased. 


Private tracks have been used by the railroad com- 
panies as relief for their own tracks. Shippers, by allow- 
ing their cars to be placed on the tracks without notice, 
have made it possible forthe railroad companies to do a 
much greater volume of business than their own tracks 
and facilities would allow. 


What shippers would probably do to show their resent- 
ment against star chamber proceeding resulting in in- 
creased burdens was indicated when the average agree- 
ment was abolished. Only a few demanded the oldest 
cars first, but the few demands made showed such a bad 
result that the agreement was restored just as soon as 
the hybrid tariffs could be withdrawn from the files and 
proper ones filed. 


As a war measure it might be possible for Director- 
General McAdoo to persuade shippers to submit to switch- 
ing and spotting charges—if such tariffs could be ar- 
ranged so there would be no hardship on a particular class 
of shippers, other than the general injustice of making 
the man who furnishes a track for the use of the railroad 
pay more than the one who did not for the same service. 
It is believed that general injustice would be overlooked, 
if the tariffs could be arranged so that either all shippers 
owning sidetracks would have to bear the expense, or 
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all could pass on the expense to the consumer of their 
goods. Not many think the tariffs could be arranged gy 
as to bring about such uniformity. 

It is a certainty, however, that attempts to impose 
exploded ideas, without at least a little discussion be 
tween -those who have to pay and those who impose the 
taxes, are not likely to produce anything other than cop. 
gestion and hot resentment. The fact that the Director. 
General’s office on March 9 authorized a statement that 
the proposal to have switching and spotting charges haq 
not reached the Director-General, did not disarm the ship. 
pers. They are convinced that they will have to watch 
more closely than ever, because the thirty-day safeguard 
has been eliminated and the suspension power is gone, 

It is estimated that at least 5,000 protesting telegraph 
messages came to Washington on March 6, 7, 8 and 9, 
Nearly half of them came to Director-General McAdoo’s 
office. The rest went to Director Chambers, Director 
Prouty, and to members of Congress. Another wave of 
them began coming March 11, the day on which a large 
number of the readers of The Traffic World saw therein 
the proposal in detail, as prepared in the Railway Admin. 
istration office and circulated among the state commis. 
sions. The first wave came from the readers of The 
Daily Traffic World and the readers of daily newspapers, 
which obtained their information as to the proposal from 
The Traffi¢ World Washington Bureau. 























HANDLING COMMERCIAL TRAFFIC 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
Director-General McAdoo March 12 gave out a copy of 
a letter by him to Col. W. S. Wood, U. S. quartermaster, 
saying that there had been no interference with commercial 
traffic other than that made necessary by the war, that 
there would be no more interference than necessary, and 
suggesting that improved weather conditions would reduce 
the interference materially. A suggested explanation is 
that an unusual number of complaints about sidetracked 
commercial freight have been coming to him from cor 
gressmen. A delegation of Texas shippers and congress 
men from the Brownsville region March 12 told the Rail 
road Administration that the onion crop would be ruined 
if cars were not provided. 
The letter was as follows: 
“It is not the intention of the United States Railway 
Administration to interfere with the normal commercial 
shipments. It has been necessary to give preferential 
service to supplies of food, fuel and munitions. It is 
expected that within a short time the railroads will be 
in a position to handle commercial business in the usual 
way. We have not at any time issued orders interfering 
with commercial business except when it was necessaly 
to do so on account of special service being required 
for the commodities before mentioned. Embargoes have 
been placed on various railroads due to conditions caused 
by the extreme weather and the accumulation at certail 
Atlantic ports.” 

































RAILROAD CREDIT 
The Trafic World Washington Buredi. 
The government, as manager of the railways, will n0 
be responsible for individual companies’ financing oblige 
tions, but will exercise “a benevolent interest” in mall 
taining railroads’ credit. This attitude was set forth 
March 13 by officials of the Railroad Administration, dis: 
cussing the New Haven’s prospective difficulty in meeting 
an issue of $43,000,000 notes due April 1. 
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Be The New Haven probably can refund its issue, although of it. The division is to consider questions of policy 
Sea perhaps not at a favorable interest rate, it was explained, with regard to the extension of railroads, enlargement 
” or some assistance can be rendered by the war finance of their facilities, and so forth. Expenditures of that kind, 
ca corporation if legislation creating this body is enacted in under the accounting rules of the Commission are charge- 
~ re time. able to capital account. It is on the sum of such ex- 
ay : In this connection Secretary McAdoo made it plain in penditures that the railroads are entitled to a reason- 
wh discussions with Representative Kitchin, chairman of the able return. 
I ‘ 
t that Me Howse Ways and means committee, that he advocates a There are now few disputes between the Commission 
s had fg “atifyins of wording of the war finance bill to remove and the railroad companies as to the proper accounts 
: ship doubt that bank loans to railroads may be covered to which expenditures shall be assigned. Mr. Lovett will 
watch fe ater by credits from the corporation. ; not, as a rule, have anything to say about such dis- 
guard The specific situation of the New Haven has been dis- pytes. His work will be to consider what shall be done 
gone, jm cussed with officers of that road by Mr. McAdoo and in the way of extending the rails of the various compa- 
graph fe Jonn Skelton Williams, director of finance for the Rail- jes. For instance, the desirability of a cut-off whereby 
ind 9. road Administration. Mr. Williams had given out a state- freight could be run around Cincinnati has long been ad- 
Adoo's ment saying that the government would not provide funds pitted, but the tracks have never been laid. 
for meeting the New Haven’s obligations. His statement e ee. 2 
rector ‘ sated ter Chk eleled caeesdiens Masts U8 on, tee Under government control, the local and inter-company 
ive of = . , ° disputes in connection with such an enterprise could be 
large subjec he disposed of by the division of capital expenditures and 
, His original statement was as follows: ‘ ss aa 
herein i 5 the expense apportioned between the companies partici- 
: “Director-General McAdoo authorizes me to say that ; ‘ , , A 
\dmin- : é pating in the construction of the improvement. Director 
. newspaper reports to the effect that the Railroad Admin- a i 
ym mis- ; ss : General McAdoo, it is believed, has the power, whether 
f The istration has stated that the New Haven’s obligations of 1 1 eee ; 
: : egal or otherwise, to compel the achievement of such 
about $45,000,000, maturing shortiy, have been, or would , : aie 
apers, : , ee improvements because, as head of the Railroad Adminis- 
be, provided for by the government, are incorrect. While - ‘ 
| from bs tration and as Secretary of the Treasury he will have 
itis hoped that the road may find some way to protect its 
sae ne control over the money of the country as well as the 
obligations, no decision has as yet been reached by the Tae 
: ; é money of the companies involved. 
government as to the extent, if any, to which it may ex- : a 
FIC - A - : The recommendations of Mr. Lovett, it is taken as a 
tend aid to the system. The subject is now under consid- ° i P 
r : inne C matter of course, will be approved by the Director Gen- 
ured eration, and as soon as a decision is reached official an- ‘ A | h 
oy di ees otk te ene” eral. In other words, Mr. Lovett will be the man who 
anata ; will decide whether Podunk is to have a new station, or 
ni whether capital expenditures at other points should be 
er E McADOO ORDERS INVENTORY made. 
'y, and The Trafic World Washington Bureau. . 
reduce Director-General McAdoo March 14 ordered the carriers McADOO APPOINTMENTS 
tion is to make inventory of materials and supplies before May g 
racked [1 by count, weight and measurement, and adjust it by Phe Fae wieies Pugs Dyve: 
n con ( 2dditions and deductions, as of December 31. This is to Director General McAdoo March 13 increased the ced 
ngress: jm “table him to say, when the roads are returned to their sonnel of the Inland Wateewaye committee by appointing 
e Rail: [ OWners, how much the government shall pay for materials ©@!vin Tompkins of New York and M. J. Sanders of New 
ruined (ad supplies on hand when the roads were taken over. Orleans, in addition to the committee appointed February 
The roads that took inventory within ninety days of 16, consisting of Major General W. M. Black, chief of 
December 31 are not required to make another. All they Engineers, U. S. A.; Walter S. Dickey of Kansas City, 
ailway [| teed do is to make adjustment to that day. Mo.; G. A. Tomlinson of Duluth, Minn., and Colonel 
ail General Order No. 10, directing the making of an in- Charles Keller, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., secretary. 
rential Me Yentory, is as follows: Mr. Tomkins was dock commissioner of New York City 
It is ‘Each and every carrier subject to federal control shall, from 1910 to 1913; prominent in banking legislation 1894- 
vill be ME Tor to May 1, 1918, commence taking an inventory of 1900; first president and organizer of the American As- 
; usual [E's materials and supplies by actual count, measurement, ‘0ciation of Port Authorities, including all United States 
rfering Me Weight, etc., and shall immediately upon completion 24 Canadian seaports. As dock commissioner he de- 
sessary JE ‘Uereof adjust such inventory, by additions and deduc- ‘igned the plan of port improvements at New York, which 
squired J 'Ns, to Dec. 31, 1917; provided, however, that any such 8 gradually being adopted and carried out, the essential 
s have Me UTier that has taken an inventory of its materials and features of the plan being the integration of rail and 
caused JE UPPlies in the form indicated within 90 days prior to Water terminal facilities about the harbor and the or- 
certain [© 31, 1917, or subsequent to the latter date, shall not 8anization of the entire port as a single administrative 
me required to take an additional inventory, but shall Unit. 
adjust the inventory previously taken, by additions and Mr. Sanders has been manager of the Leyland Steam- 
deductions, to Dee. 31, 1917. The said inventory shall be ship Line for the ports of New Orleans, Mobile and Pensa- 
_ Preserved in the files of the carrier.” cola for the last thirty years. This steamship service is 
“Il not a . the most important of any line trading to the Gulf of 
oblige: ; Mexico, comprising the largest freight steamers in this 
. mai: NEW DIVISION CREATED : trade with as much as one hundred sailings annually. 
forth - The Trafic World Washington Bureau. Mr. Sanders has had extensive business connections with 
on, dis I, ead General McAdoo intends to give full attention ll the railroads serving the Gulf ports, as well as such 
neeting € question of capitalization of the railroads taken river service as has existed. He has taken active and 


ver by the government. He has created the division of 


a leading interest in other large lines of business; opened 
pital expenditures, with Robert S. Lovett in charge 


the large Bergne Canal, affording water navigation be- 
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tween the coal fields of Alabama and New Orleans; was 
president for several years of the City Bank and Trust 
Company; president of the Mobile Liners, Incorporated; 
he is a director in the Lake Borgne Canal Company; of 
the New Orleans Shipwright Company, Inc., and of the 
Louisiana Southern Railway. He was also president for 
several years of the New Orleans Progressive Union and 
the Association of Commerce, and has just finished a two- 
year térm as president of the New Orleans Board of 
Trade, and still remains a director thereof. 


EXPORT FREIGHT RULES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The car service section has issued rules to be followed 
by the railroads in handling export freight, intended to 
make effective the President’s embargo proclamation of 
February 14, that nothing shall be received, other than 
cotton and coal, unless the shipper presents an export 
license and the bill of lading is marked “for export” and 
the waybill bears the number of the license issued by the 
War Trade Board. In addition such shipments are to be 
subject to railroad rules and regulations pertaining to ex- 
ports. The car service section may authorize the ship- 
ment of commodities intended for export in advance of 
the issuance of license when it is satisfied there is storage 
room or that it is customary to move them to seaboard 
for storage as grading. None of the rules applies to army 
and navy materials or to coal and cotton, for which gen- 
eral permits have been issued by the War Trade Board. 
A circular appends a list of articles going to Canada which 
must have individual licenses. The rules follow the prac- 
tice that has been in use for months, so they are a mere 
noting down for the benefit of railroad agents and ship- 
pers who may not have been doing an export business of 
any size in the last month. 


COAL INFORMATION SOUGHT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director-General McAdoo has asked the railroads of 
class I to report to him all the facts concerning their 
ownership, operation, or control of anthracite, bituminous 
and lignite coal mines, lands and operations. The first 
of the list of questions pertains to lands owned or leased 
by the respondent company or by affiliated, controlled or 
subsidiary companies, not under development. _The report- 
ing company is to say where the lands are located, the 
number of acres, the date of purchase or other acquisition, 
cost to date, investment as of Jan. 1, 1918, in addition 
to the purchase price; estimated tonnage unmined or in 
reserve; the conditions of the lease, if the holding is a 
leasehold; if held by an affiliated company, the name of 
such company. 

In the second part of the report details are to be given 
as to coal lands owned, leased or operated by the respond- 
ent company or by affiliated, controlled, or subsidiary com- 
panies, which are under development. Among the details 
shown are the name of the mine, the corporate title of 
the operating company, location, date of acquisition, cost 
at date of acquisition, investment to Jan. 1, 1918, in addi- 
tion to the purchase price; estimated tonnage unmined or 
in reserve, and if owned or controlled by subsidiary, give 
the details of the affiliation. 

In another table are to be given the number of em- 
ployes, exclusive of office force and coke workers; cost 
per net ton Jan. 1, 1918, and average cost in 1917; cost 
per net ton at which sold to the respondents for fuel; 
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car rating of the mine in cars (50 ton), per weck; DN 
portion of production in and if used for other than railroa 
purposes. 

The respondent is to say which, if any, of the ming 
reported in the preceding paragraph are operated directly 
and their output used wholly or in part for railroad fue): 
also which of the mines are operated under lease or hy 
an agent on land owned by the respondent and their oy. 
put used wholly or in part for railroad fuel. If ihe cop. 
pany operates mines on lands not owned by it, it is ty 
give the facts as to the location, acreage, form of agree. 
ment, estimated tonnage in 1918, cost per net ton as of 
Jan. 1, 1918, the average for 1917, and the railroad rating 
in cars, for such mines. If any of the mines owned by 
the respondent or its affiliated, controlled or subsidiary 
companies are leased to outside interests for operation o 
the account of such outside interests, the name of the 
mine, its location and terms of the lease are to be given, 

The seventh paragraph of the questionnaire, it is be 
lieved, shows an intention on the part of the Director 
General to inquire closely into the affairs of railroad off: 
cers who are also interested in mines, the product of 
which is sold to such companies. Each of the companies 
to which the list of questions has been sent is to give 
the names of officers or directors who are interested di- 
rectly or indirectly in any of the lands or mines s0 re 
ported. 



























EXPRESS COMPANY CONSOLIDATION 


The Trafic World Washington Burew. 
Attorneys for express companies have the impression 
that Mr. McAdoo is considering a consolidation of express 
companies and taking them over to be operated by the 
government. They are anxious to be taken over, but are 
not particularly enamored of consolidation. A merge! 
might appeal to the stockholders, but not to the officials 
of the companies. A decision on the matter is not appar 
ently imminent. 














McADOO CABINET SALARIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureou 

Director-General McAdoo’s announcement, March 1I, 
that the members of his directorate have resigned theif 
corporation offices is regarded as evidence that he has 
no intention to allow ground for criticism of his admit 
istration that can be so easily removed as the declaration 
that his advisers are railroad men. That there has betl 
criticism on that score has been well known. 

At the time of the announcement it was said that, il 
due time, the compensation allowed the various directors 
would be made public. The guess was that each man 0 
the Director-General’s staff receives $15,000 a year, which 
is $3,000 a year more than is paid to members of the 
President’s cabinet and just about what is paid to General 
Pershing and full-fledged admirals of the navy. Theit 
base pay is $13,000 a year. Their allowances bring 0 
their pay to about $15,000, with tenure at full pay wil 
they reach the age of 64, in the case of General Pershilé 
and 62 in the case of the admirals, and then three-fourths 
of that pay while they are on the retired list. The at 
mirals, however, need not go on the retired list unless 
they desire. ’ 

It is no secret that each of the men constituting whit 
is generally known as the McAdoo cabinet received, while 
in the employ of his company, more than $15,000 a yet 
The question of salary, therefore, ig an irritating one 
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The public official who gives the temporary employe a 
big salary lays himself open to criticism, because the 
majority of Americans do not believe any man unknown 
to the general public is worth as much as $15,000 a year. 

Some of the men who are reported as placed on the 
pay roll at $15,000 offered to serve for $1 a year. The 
law forbids the rendering of any service to the govern- 
ment without compensation. Therefore, when the war 
came on and the need of high-priced executives became 
great, many evaded the prohibition by taking $1 a year 
from the treasury. Some have taken the amount in in- 
stallments so as to go through the regular form of re- 
ceiving their salaries. 

But when Hog Island, army cloth contracts and things 
of that kind were aired, some of the $1 a year men came 
into unpleasant light as having been in positions in which 
they could help their employers to a great deal of busi- 
ness. Therefore the offers of $1 a year were not ac- 
cepted by Secretary McAdoo. Retirement from the serv- 
ice of the corporations will mean a distinct financial loss 
{o Messrs. Hines, Gray and Chambers, the three railroad 
men who did not resign their railroad positions imme- 
diately before or after they entered the service of the 
Director-General of Railroads. 

It is assumed they will be paid out of the revolving 
fund of half a_ billion which will become available 
as soon as the President signs the railroad compensation 
bill. The expenses of the Director-General, prior to the 
creation of the revolving fund, could be charged to the 
$100,000,000 war fund given the President when war was 
declared. 

A fund of half that sum was given to President Mc- 
Kinley when war with Spain was imminent. So many 
apparently ill-advised enterprises in which the govern- 
ment embargoed were charged to that fund that for sev- 
eral years it was mentioned in a sneering manner as the 
cat and dog fund to which things that would not stand 
too close scrutiny were charged. Anyone who wanted 
to make a point against the McKinley administration used 
the fact that something had been charged to the national 
defense fund as prima facie evidence that it was some- 
thing that was camouflage for a more scandalous state of 
affairs. 

In the end it makes not the slightest difference to the 
public from what fund the Director-General’s advisers 
are paid. All the money comes from what the public 
pays in the way of rates, unless the amount so paid 
is not large enough to meet the expenses of the railroad 
administration. In the event it does not, then the treas- 
ury must produce the money. 

In his announcement Mr. McAdoo said: 


Walker D. Hines, assistant to the Director-General, has ten- 
dered his resignation as chairman, general counsel and director 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
cart R. Gray, director of the division of transportation, has 
endered_ his resignation as president, chairman and director 
of the Western Maryland Ry. Co. and as chairman and director 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. Co. 

P Edward Chambers, director of the division of traffic, has ten- 

yy his resignation as vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka 
anta Fe Ry. Co. 

odan heretofore stated, R. S. Lovett, director of the division of 

with oes, and betterments, has already severed his connection 

T various railroad companies. 

PR Director-General said that_all members of the staff of 

pod railroad administration at Washington had severed their 

pri nections with all railroad companies and other corporate or 

r vate interests and were devoting themselves exclusively to 
service of the United States. 


PROTEST FROM LANSING 


The following communication, under date of March 8, 
Was sion by Herman Mueller, traffic commissioner of the 
Lansing (Mich.) Chamber of Commerce, to the repre- 
sentatives and senators from Michigan: 
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“Enclosed herewith please find copy of resolution unan- 
imously adopted by the executive committee of the Lans- 
ing Chamber of Commerce protesting against the proposed 
action of the Director-General of Railroads which con- 
templates the imposition of a $3.00 per car placing and 
spotting charge on every car placed for loading or unload- 
ing on an industrial side-track. As stated in the resolution, 
such a charge would impose a discriminatory burden upon 
every industry that has provided itself with side-track 
facilities and it would be in direct conflict with the rate- 
making principles which have governed the making of all 
existing rates. In I. & S. Docket No. 435, ‘car spotting 
charges,’ the! Interstate Commerce Commission condemned 
tariffs proposing similar charges and found that: 


The line-haul rate covers the customary movement of cars 
over industry tracks incident to the receipt and delivery of car- 
load freight at convenient points on those tracks for loading or 
unloading without regard ta the size or complexity of industry, 
and the points at which cars are to be placed by the carriers 
for that purpose without additional charge are to be determined 
by general usage. 


“Practically every rate to or from Lansing, both inter- 
state and intrastate, has been advanced from 15 per cent 
to 100 per cent in the past six months, and at no time 
during the investigations did the carriers even suggest 
that the line-haul rates do not cover all terminal costs. 
We therefore most earnestly protest against the imposi- 
tion of a tax against selected shippers as is proposed, and 
respectfully ask that you use your influence to avert the 
threatened injustice.” 

The resolution of the executive committee is as follows: 


Whereas, It has come to our notice that the Director-General 
of Railroads proposes to make a $2 charge for every car placed 
on an industrial siding and an additional $1 charge for spotting 
such cars; and, 

Whereas, Such proposed action is entirely at variance with the 
methods and principles governing the making of freight rates 
in the United States as was found by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission after an exhaustive investigation in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 435, Car Spotting Charges, decided 
July 6, 1915; and, 

Whereas, Such proposed placing and spotting charges would 
result in a penalty and unwarranted discrimination against 
every industry that has equipped itself with private sidetrack 
facilities; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Executive Committee of the Lansing Cham- 
ber of Commerce to protest against such proposed charges and 
to send a copy of this resolution to Hon. C. A. Prouty, Director 
of the Division of Public Service and Accounting for the 
Director-General of Railroads, and to each of our Representa- 
tives in Congress. 


MEN WHO WILL SPEND MILLIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Following is the official announcement by the U. S. 

Railroad Administration of the committees selected by 

John Skelton Williams, director of the division of finance 
and purchases, to assist in the work of that division: 


Finance Section 


Advisory committee, located at Washington, will in- 
clude: Franklin Q. Brown, New York; Festus J. Wade, 
St. Louis, and Frederick W. Scott, Richmond. 

Mr. Brown, formerly of Boston but now the senior 
member of the banking firm of Redmond & Co. of New 
York, was for many years vice-president of the Plant 
System of Railroads; also president of the Plant Invest- 
ment Company, controlling, besides railroads, coastwise 
steamships and other transportation companies, including 
the Southern Express Company. 

Mr. Brown has had considerable experience both in the 
construction and operation of railroads, and for the past 
ten years has been engaged in the banking business in 
New York. 

Mr. Wade is president of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis—one of the largest banking institutions 
in the West, organized by him about twenty years ago, 
and which was one of the first large trust companies to be- 
come a member of the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. Wade has also ~been active in railroad reorganiza- 
tions in the West; was a leading factor, soon after the 
outbreak of the war, in the establishment of the “Hun- 
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dred-Million-Dollar Cotton Fund,’ and has been a student 
of railroad as well as of financial and banking problems. 
Mr. Scott of Richmond has been prominent in banking 
and railroad circles in the South for many years past; is 
identified with one of the oldest national banks in Vir- 
ginia; has for many years been a director in the Atlantic 
Coast Line, and was organizer of the syndicate which a 
few years since acquired control of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, from which he later retired. He headed 
the shareholders’ protective committee of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Corporation, which was success- 
fully organized without foreclosure, and has been active 
in railroad and other enterprises in the South. - 


Purchasing Section 


The central advisory purchasing committee, with head- 
quarters at Washington, is composed of: Henry B. Spen- 
cer, Washington; Samuel Porcher, Philadelphia, and 
George G. Yeomans, New Haven. 

Mr. Spencer is vice-president of the Southern Railway, 
in charge of purchases, and was chairman of the com- 
mittee on Materials and Supplies of the American Rail- 
way Association’s special committee on National Defense. 
He has been connected with the Southern Railway since 
his graduation from Harvard University in 1895, and for 
a while prior to his election as vice-president was gen- 
eral manager of that system. 

Mr. Porcher was born in South Carolina. He is a 
graduate of the University of Virginia, and since 1913 
has been general purchasing agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system, with which system he has been con- 
nected since 1882. 

Mr. G. G. Yeomans was born in New Jersey, is a gradu- 
ate of Princeton University; served with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad from 1884 to 1905; was 
subsequently assistant to the president of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Railroad, and since 1915 has been general 
purchasing agent of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford system. 

The regional purchasing committees, to be located re- 
spectfively in the eastern, western and southern districts, 
are as follows: 

New York: 

E. H. Bankard, general purchasing agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, who has been associated with that 
system for 25 years. 

S. B. Wight of New York, who has had 22 years’ experi- 
ence in the purchasing departments of the Michigan Cen- 
tral and New York Central railroads, and for the past 
seven years general purchasing agent of the New York 
Central lines. 

E. T. Burnett of Roanoke, Va., purchasing agent, Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad, who has had 20 years’ experi- 
ence in the purchasing department of that system. 
Chicago: 

Charles A. How, since 1911 purchasing agent of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. Mr. How’s experience includes 
service on the Union Pacific, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy and Wabash railroads. 

L. S. Carroll, general purchasing agent of the Chicago 
& North Western Railroad, with which system he has 
been connected since 1884. and since 1900 as its general 
purchasing agent. 

Ira O. Rhoads, born in Maine; educated in Nebraska; 
from 1897 to 1905 general purchasing agent of the Ore- 
gon Short Line Road, and since 1905 general purchasing 
agent of the Southern Pacific Company at San Francisco. 
Atlanta: 

F. H. Fechtig, for many years general purchasing agent 
of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad System, with head- 
quarters at Wilmington, N. C. 

Albert C. Mann of Illinois, formerly purchasing agent 
at Savannah of the Central of Georgia Railway, and now 
purchasing agent of the Illinois Central Railroad System. 

H. T. Shanks of Louisville, Ky., purchasing agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad System. 

Following is the official draft of the plan approved by 
Director-General McAdoo as submitted by the director of 
the division of finance and purchases for the organization 
of that division: 

Finance Section. 


The director of the division will be assisted in the 
work of investigating and providing plans to meet the 
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financial requirements of the railroads throughout th 
country, whether these needs relate to the taking up and 
renewal of maturing obligations and the issuance of ney 
securities, or providing for betterments and addiiions, by 
an advisory committee of three men, experienced jj 
finance, who will be selected, one from the north, on 
from the west and one from the south. These men, whog 
names will be announced later, will serve the government 
without compensation, and will have offices in Washington, 

The gross earnings from operations of the railroag 
of the country for the calendar year 1917 amounted t 
something over $4,000,000,000, but the requirements fo 
new capital, outside of revenue from earnings, for new 
equipment, betterments and additions, have usually calle 
for from $250,000,000 to $750,000,000 per annum, according 
to the activity of business and the condition of the money 
market. 

















Purchasing Section. 






In the matter of purchases for the railroads, which yill 
amount to between $1,000,000,000 and $2,000,000,000 per 
annum, the director of the division will be- assisted by 
an advisory committee of three, which will be composed 
of the general purchasing agents or vice-presidents in 
charge of purchases of three leading railroad systems, 
who will be detailed to Washington for this work, under 
the supervision of the director of the division. 

There will also be constituted three additional con- 
mittee; these committees to be composed of three or more 
general purchasing agents, or men experienced in this 
work, to be known as the regional purchasing comnit 
tees, with headquarters in New York, Chicago and At 
lanta, in touch with the regional directors of these three 
districts. 

All purchases of locomotives, passenger, freight and 
other cars, and steel rails will be made directly through 
the office of the director of purchases. 


Fuel. In the New England territory fuel purchases will 
be made by a special committee appointed by the regional 
director, under the direction of the Washington office. h 
other sections, each railroad will be expected to handle 
its requirements, under the immediate direction of the 
respective regional purchasing committees, either collect: 
ively with other companies, or separately, as may be di: 
rected by that committee. The details of all contracts 
already made and of all other contracts as made will be 
scrutinized and checked by the regional purchasing col: 
mittees, which will act under the general direction o 
the central committee. 


Cross ties and lumber. Cross ties and lumber which 
can be obtained along the lines of the respective roads 
will be negotiated for and purchased through the pu 
chasing department of each road, under the- supervision 
of the regional purchasing committee. Cross ties needed 
by the various roads which cannot be obtained on theit 
own lines will be purchased through the Washington office. 

All other supplies needed for current operations wil 
be purchased, for the time being, through the purchasilg 
departments of the respective roads, but all contracts for 
periods of six months or longer must be approved by 
the regional committees before completion. 


Information as to the prices paid for all supplies wil 
be furnished monthly by all roads to the regional pur 
chasing committees, so that the prices paid by each road 
for all articles may be carefully compared and checked, 
both as to prices, standards, qualities and places of de 
livery. 

The regional purchasing committees will address thelt 
selves, as soon as possible, to consideration of the 
portunities for standardizing and consolidating purchases 
of every kind that may admit of such treatment, with! 
view to increasing efficiency and economy. 

The regional purchasing committees will submit to ole 
another and to Washington as information and for ctl 
cism full statistics as to cost prices of materials used 7 
railroad operations, and these prices will be carefull 
compared and checked. 

The names of the advisory committee in the section d 
finance and of the advisory committee in the section” 
purchases, and the names of the three regional committ 
will be announced in a few days. 
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widely quoted in the newspaper press as stating that the 
: bm RAILWAY REVENURS — railroad bill now under discussion will cut off the govern- 
of nev e Trafic Wor asmingron Duress. ment war taxes on the railroads; that under government 
yng, by In the year ending December 31 the net revenue from control war taxes, estimated at a maximum of about $99,- 
me en of thy seenenty Me Dy snes PE ee Uy bed cen anes aaa mie a tee ae 
fr to hl ° He 
Note BM figures, from iy oi hag alee The oper: raffic World (Daily) of January 11, page 4, inter alia. This 
ee eS ee is the exact reverse of what I said. I pointed out that were 


ington, ‘In the eastern district the income fell from $525,225,000 it not for the language on page 2 of the bill, line 7, et sea., 
ilroads to a little more than $450,300,000 and the ratio rose from providing “that no federal taxes in excess of taxes as- 
ited to MM 6797 to 75.03; in the south the operating income rose from sessed during the year ending June 30, 1917, shall be 


i charged against revenue in computing such standard re- 
a $183,000,000 to $193,800,000, but the ratio rose from 65.04 turn,” the government would be seein its own war taxcs, 


called My 10 68.09. In’the west the income rose from $540,600,000 which would result in simply taking it out of one pocket 
cording aE to a little more than $544,015,832, and the ratio from 63.02 and putting it into another; and that this language has 
money ME to 66.62. been put in the bill for the purpose of having railroad 


. security holders treated under government control as other 
These figures are from the — bar ag . the security holders are, that is, leaving them to bear their 
results in operations in December, published by the Com- own share of the tax burden. 


ch will Ig mission. In that report are carried the results of the ee 
00 per @ monthly summaries, so the figures are practically accurate TICKET OFFICE CONSOLIDATION 
sted by MM for the entire calendar year. Owing to a change in the Thus far the only ticket office consolidations actually 
mpose HF »ecounting rules of the Commission, the fiscal year now ordered as those in Washington and Atlanta. The Wash- 
aa runs concurrently with the calendar. This, then, is the ington union office will be in the Homer building. at F 
, under showing for the first fiscal year under the changed rules. and Thirteenth streets, away from the congestion at 
For the country as a whole for December, the revenue Fifteenth, G, and New York avenue, whe-e the offices 
1 com: MM rose from $311,483,340 to $335,332,405; expenses from $209,- of the Pennsylvania, Southern and Baltimore & Ohio 
vd = 516,966 to $251,647,238. Net fell from $101,467,374 to $83,- have been in existence for many years. The union office 
et 685,167, and income from $86,869,066 to $59,204,074, and in Atlanta will be at Nos. 78 and 880 Peachtree street. 
and At- MM the ratio rose from 67.38 to 75.04. The Railroad Administration thinks this consolidation will 
e three #% In the eastern district the operating revenue rose from save rent money and add to the convenience of the public. 
$133,799,323 to $130,894,558; expenses from $96,351,167 to 
ht and MH $115,849,067. Net decline from $37,448,156 to $25,045,491 
through Hand income from $31,998,238 to $17,299,010. a oa rose PAY OF LOCAL AGENTS 
» Me irom 72.01 to 82.22. Though The Traffic World does not, as a rule, print un- 
a In the southern district the revenue increased from $48, signed communications, it is in receipt of a copy of a 
fice. In Me 250,022 to $54,919,523; expenses from $29,906,694 to $36, communication, signed only “A Freight Agent at a Large 
handle MH 495,620. Net revenue went up from $18,343,228 to $18,- Station,” to Secretary Lane, chairman of the government 
of the 493.903, but income declined from $16,285,184 to $13,708,110 | wage commission, which makes a point it thinks worthy 


a and the ratio rose from 61.98 to 66.33. of being brought out. The communication follows: 


ontracts In the western district the revenue increased from $129,- There is a class of railroad employe who will have no 
will be 033,995 to $139,518,324; expenses from $83,358,105 to $99,- representation before your honorable body whose value 
ng coll 312,551. Net revenue fell from ‘$45,675,890 to $40,145,773; to the transportation system is not exceeded by any other 


ction of . class of railroad employes. 
income from $38,585,644 to $28,186,954 and the ratio rose He has struggled ungrudgingly for years under his great 


r which from 64.60 to 71.23. load of various duties and responsibilities and now, after 
-e roadsq™ I the year ending with December, for the country as years of personal effort in building up a successful organ- 
the pur #a whole the revenue increased from $3,625,252,371 to $4,- ization, must witness a partial and, in some cases, a com- 
ervision 041,014,239; expenses from $2,376,372,042 to $2,852,880,196, Plete disorganization of his trained forces by the great 

















































































- needed x : inroads made by that wonderful and most necessary 
on theit Net fell from $1,248,880,329 to $1,188,134,043 and income agency, “the selective draft.” 

sn office from $1,088,701,660 to $967,268,523 and the ratio rose from Now he must begin anew to rebuild his organization 
one a 65.55 to 70.60. and constantly keep it in repair under the many changes 


rchasingf™ ‘0 the eastern district the revenue climbed from $1,639,- or ar cece = a pa A —— Pata no le 4 


racts - $32,583 to $1,803,619,108; expenses from $1,114,406,597 to not be unnecessarily delayed and he must accomplish this 
oved by $1,353,314,671. Net fell from $525,225,986 to $450,304,487 under the most unfavorable transportation conditions in 
and income from $460,674,044 to $371,008,930 and the ratio his experience, a condition which has existed and is the 


lies will went result of a great blockade that has existed on the railroads 
nal pu up from 67.97 to 15.08. . west of the Mississippi River for the past eighteen months. 
ich roaij™ ‘2 the southern district the revenue climbed from $523,- His imperative duty now is to maintain this organiza- 


checked, fam°73,635 to $507,401,424; expenses from $340,610,218 to $413,-__ tion so that the agencies under his direction will respond 
os of d¢H587,650. Net rose from $183,063,017 to $193,813,674, but to the great national necessity of doing their full share in 

come fell + +9 , Moving the enormous traffic of the country. His attitude 
ss thet Bivens “~ eae RAs te Ser eee ae ee See has been one of co-operation, confidence and mutual help- 
the oF Up from 65.04 to 68.09. fulness, but unfortunately these attributes have met with 
‘urchases In the western district the revenue increased from $461, no substantial reward. His great loyalty and, like the 
t, with "6153 to $1,629,993,707; expenses from $921,555,227 to thoroughbred ee he is, has kept him in the “going,” but 

1,085,977.975 Net rose from $540,590,926 to $544,015,832 now, more so than ever, he keenly feels the great neglect 
, on ati ‘ grin Ase that has been his lot on the part of the railroad m - 
it to ond the income declined from $467,533,723 to $438,629,229. ment, 4 eo 


rit , 
a tM’ Tatio rose from 63.02 to 66.02. I refer to the local freight agent at the larger freight 


carefull! a eee eee ee” stations. The agent at the larger freight stations has been 


a silent witness to the increase in wages that has been 
rien A CORRECTION granted to all classes of railroad employes. These in- 
pee The follo. ing memorandum to the Commission by Com- Creases, Guring the past decade of years, averages any- 


wee ee . where from 30 per cent to 60 per cent, his case being the 
mamittesgSoner Anderson, dated January 15, has been given out: ne exception. "in some cases he has received a small 


My attention is directed to the fact that I have been increase, but there are a great many cases of record where 
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this individual has not been given a single increase during 
this entire period. 

His degree of intelligence, ability and integrity must 
be at least on a plane with the business men of his com- 
munity; in fact, these men are his associates both in a 
business and social way and it is a great injustice that 
he has labored under in the past, is now working under, 
and will be obliged to work under in the future, unless 
your honorable body will initiate and conduct a thorough 
investigation of the conditions of this class of railroad 
employes and see that he is granted equal consideration 
in the matter of wage adjustment with the balance of the 
railroad organized and unorganized employes, and that the 
inequalities now existing in the salaries of these men as 
compared with those having identical duties at the larger 
terminals be fairly adjusted. 

This should be done if the transportation systems are 
to retain these men of experience. Hundreds of them are 
now seeking the first opportunity to leave a field which 
has been so unproductive to them in the past, and which 
now offers no future rewards, unless the great and un- 
selfish hand of some government agency is extended to 
correct this great injustice. 

Aside from his many and varied duties, he is held per- 
sonally responsible for the revenues of the company, which 
at the larger stations aggregate from a half million to 
a million dollars monthly, and it is an indictment against 
railroad management that he should be paid a wage that 
is very little in excess and, in some instances, does not 
exceed those working under him. 

We are not willing to believe that the wage commission 
will limit its consideration to the railroad employes re- 
ferred to in the articles in The Traffic World of Feb. 23, 
1918, and ignore a large number of loyal men, many of 
whom, as indicated, have received no advance in salary 
in the past ten years, which would simply reflect the 
action heretofore followed by the railroad management, 
which has been a great injustice. We have confidently 
looked forward to the wage commission giving considera- 
tion to the whole question of railroad wage, that is, to 
make a general survey of the subject, including a review 
of the increases that have been made in the past, correct- 
ing any injustices or inequalities. 

This statement is representative of what is in the minds 
of this class of employes. It has not found concerted 
expression as yet and, in submitting these facts to you, 
the writer does so with the understanding that you men 
are seeking information that will throw light on the rail- 
road wage question. We will be eternally grateful to 
your honorable board if you shall extend your investigation 
to our class and remove the great mental stress and em- 
barrassment under which these men are working on ac- 
count of their inability to meet their personal obligations, 
thus clearing their minds for the greater activities of 
making our great transportation system a perfect organ- 
ization, so that we may literally “deliver the goods” in 
this great national crisis. 


OBJECTS TO CRITICISM 


Editor The Traffic World: 

No one conversant with traffic matters would be con- 
tent without seeing The Traffic World come to his desk 
every week, nor would he deny thé fact that, as a traffic 
publication, it is pre-eminently supreme; and no one, we 
believe, would deny that its editorials are written by a 
very able gentleman. But we believe there are a lot of 
shippers—in fact, the great bulk of them—who will agree 
that they become a little disappointed in the fact that 
practically every editorial—including news from your 
Washington Bureau—is of adverse criticism to the admin- 
istration. We become—if you will permit me to say— 
peevish, when we see in every issue adverse criticism 
to our administration at a time when they need all the 
help we can give them. In one or two instances you have 
commended Mr. McAdoo’s actions on certain matters, but 


your system is so full of resentment you have to spoil © 


the article before you bring it to a close by jumping at 
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conclusions and saying what would happen if Mr. McAdqw 
saw fit to override others as he “seems to be incling 
to do things in an arbitrary way.” 

You speak so often of the shippers, that they doy 
want this or that, so to speak, but may we ask, who 
do you refer to when you say shippers?” You certainly 
cannot use this term as meaning all shippers; therefop 
you must mean the few that make themselves known jy 
you by expressing aloud certain opinions, but you muy 
remember that this represents only a very small Dart 
of the whole, and that it isn’t always the ones that taj 
the most and loudest that do the soundest thinking. yy, 
are not in position to say how many shippers respond 
to the appeal that they wire their congressional rep 
sentatives, but apparently the large body of them did no 
see the matter as you did, and therefore took no actiop, 
It would appear that the ones that did do as you sy 
gested, at least the more flaring cases, are from certai 
gentlemen that hold positions with certain traffic orga, 
izations that have to make their many clients think “the 
are on the job” and giving them indispensable service 

We must not lose sight of the fact that we are at war 
a war that is going to require thousands of young ma, 
the flower of our nation, to sacrifice their lives, and if 
by causing this or that industry some inconvenience ¢ 
expense we can save the life of a singl: brave boy in 
France, then it is settled such actions should be taken 
The life of one brave lad is only a small matter, when, in 
these days of cruel warfare, we compare it as a part of 
the whole, but that life is everything to that gallant lad 
who is just budding into manhood; it is everything t 
his mother, his wife or his sweetheart. How dare w 
compare the life of that brave young fellow with dollar 
and cents of some inanimate industry? How dare we,! 
repeat, compare human life with inanimate things? Ge 
man Kultur teaches that! 

If by giving to our President, or Mr. McAdoo, or Mt. 
Hoover, or Mr. Garfield, certain power, they can mor 
successfully prosecute the war, then there’s no argument 
to the contrary; dollars and cents of corporations o 
individuals are of inconsequence. Inanimate things fade 
into insignificance when compared to human lives, espe 
cially so when it’s the lives of those heroes who ar 
sacrificing their all on the altar of Freedom that yol 
and I, our homes, our industries and our very existence 
may not be ground underneath the heel of Prussial 
militarism! 

In normal times your criticism would be in place; We 
would indorse your every word, but now it is different 
Certainly our President expressed the aim of the Ameti 
can people in his address before Congress when he said, 
in substance, “to this task we dedicate our lives atl 
our might.” Is The Traffic World going to be a stu 
bling block? Of course, we know you have your opiniol, 
and you are entitled to them. Somehow we never sé 
things from the exact viewpoint of others. So I oftet 
think of Bobbie Burns, we believe it was, who said 
his poem, that went something like this, “Would to God 
the gift to give us, to see ourselves as others see us.” 

L. H. McGregor, 

Traffic and Asst. Gen. Sales Mer., the Chickasha Cotton 

Oil Company. 

Chickasha, Okla., March 11, 1918. 

It may be that what we have to say in the Traiffic World § 
not always said in the wisest manner possible or that 9 the 
wrong as to the merits of a particular case. But as © 
principle involved in our criticism we think our correspon 


is absolutely wrong. He assumes that opposition to ee A plas 
of the administration or administration agency is an ° 
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to winning the war. We think that if the administration or the will, in addition to his duties as general agent of the 


,dministration agency is wrong it is not only the privilege but 
the duty of those who think they know something about the 
subject to point out the error. Assume, for the sake of argu- 
ent, that the railroad administration is wrong on everything 
it proposes and the Wilson administration is wrong on every- 
ing it. proposes for the general conduct of the war. Would 
it then be the duty of an American citizen to remain silent and 
ee things gO wrong without protest or should he try to get 
things done right?) We are in sympathy with the purpose of 
vernment operation of the railroads and we believe in the 
probity and good intent of those charged with carrying on that 
operation. But we shall continue to criticize when we think 
mistakes that can be cured or that can be prevented from 
occurring again are made.—Editor the Traffic World. 


Personal Notes 


J. W. Lowrie, recently appointed traffic manager of the 
Bamberger Electric Railroad Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, got his early ex- 
perience in railroad work 
in Scotland as clerk and 
operator. Coming to this 
country in 1901, he went 
west and went to work 
for the Northern Pacific 
Railroad in the division 
superintendent’s office at 
Livingston, Mont. He 
was employed by the 
Northern Pacific in vari- 
ous capacities for six 
years. Moving to Chi- 
cago, he began work 
June 1, 1906, for the 
Illinois Central Railroad 
in the general freight 
fice as reconsigning and tracing clerk; March, 1907, 
chief clerk to manager perishable freight depart- 
ment; June, 1909, tariff clerk; April 1, 1917, traveling 
freight and passenger agent at Salt Lake City, which 
position he held until taking.over his present duties. 


The Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company an- 
hounces that P. J. Hunt is appointed acting freight claim 
agent, vice J. R. Bordeaux, resigned. C. C. Barry is elected 
Secretary, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., vice 
W. H. Comstock, assigned to other duties. 


Following are changes announced by the Southern: 
L. H. Mann, export and import agent, has been transferred 
from Chicago to Louisville; J. E. Fitzwilson, former gen- 
fral freight agent, represents that branch of service in 
Washington, giving his entire attention to export and 
uport traffic; G. A. Reinhart has resigned to accept a 
position with the International Mercantile Marine at New 
York; H. F, Ben, Cuban agent, and Charles Futteriz of 
Havana are assigned to Louisville, and the office of R. H. 
Ackerman at Buenos Aires, Argentina, is closed; N. C. 
a has been appointed fuel agent on lines west, with 
a at Cincinnati; E. P. Johnson, traveling freight 
- a Jacksonville, Fla., has been appointed commercial 
" nt, with office at Jacksonville, vice T. D. Mullaly, and 

-G Soule has been appointed commercial agent, with 

Louis, Mo., vice C. F. Lauer. 


Bag " Hiscano is appointed general manager of the Cats- 
“ & New York Steamboat Company, Ltd., with office at 
New York. 
Wm. Fit: 
480 of the 


Chesapeake & Ohio, having been transferred 
to Richmond 


, Va., in the same position, H. P. Hathaway 


Serald, assistant general freight agent at Chi- 


Kanawha Dispatch and the Blue Ridge Despatch Fast 
Freight Lines, act as general agent of the C. & O. com- 
panies. 

G. E. Hill has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Lehigh Valley, with office at Newark, N. J., vice C. H. 
Gulick. 

G. F. Brigham, general agent of the Chicago & North- 
western at St. Louis, Mo., has resigned to engage in other 
business. 

Frank D. Austin, acting manager of the Mount Jewett 
Route, with office at New York, has been appointed as- 
sistant coal freight agent of the Erie, with office at New 
York, vice Charles H. Horrell, resigned to go into other 
business. 

Joseph Smith Leeds, manager of the Santa Fe Refrig- 
erator Despatch Company, died at his home in Chicago 
March 12. 


G. A. Blair, who entered the service of Wilson & Co., 

Union Stock Yards, Chicago, as traffic manager, is a native 

of Steubenville, O., and 

was a law student in 

former Senator Fora- 

ker’s office in Cincinnati. 

His first railroad employ- 

ment was as clerk in the 

local office of the Ohio 

& Mississippi Railway. 

Them he was clerk and 

traveling freight agent of 

the Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe; commercial 

agent, Chicago, Milwau- 

kee & St. Paul, Cincin- 

nati; general agent same 

road, Pittsburgh; gen- 

eral eastern agent, same 

road, New York; assist- 

ant general freight agent, same road, Chicago; and gen- 

eral traffic manager, Chicago & Alton Railroad. He 

returned to the service of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 

Paul in 1913 as assistant freight traffic manager. For two 

years he was president of the American Association of 
Freight Traffic Officers. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Transportation Club of Louisville March 12 lis- 
tened to addresses by General Harry C. Hale, commander 
of the Lincoln Division, recently returned from France, 
and Captain Renendeau, of the French army, and Captain 
Jeanes, of the English army, detailed to duty at Camp 
Zachary Taylor. The new officers of the club are: R. H. 
Morris, president, general freight agent of the Southern 
Railway; C. B. Stafford, vice-president, traffic manager of 
the Board of Trade; W. T. Vandenburgh, secretary-treas- 
urer, commercial agent of the Seaboard Air Line Railway; 
H. H. Hughes, Jr., manager of the railroad department of 
the Morton Printing Company; Brent Arnold, Jr., division 
freight agent of the Big Four, Walter R. Hensley, vice- 
chairman, commission on car service, Arthur S. Key, 
traffic manager, Federal Chemical Company, directors. 


The Traffic Club of New England, Friday evening, March 
15, was addressed by Frank M. Williams, state engineer 


- 
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and surveyor of the state of New York, whose subject 
was “The Construction and Operation of the New York 
State Barge Canal.” The lecture was illustrated by lan- 
tern slides and moving pictures showing the canal in 
construction and operation. 


At the fifth annual meeting of the Traffic Club of Balti- 
more, March 12, the following were elected: President, 
Paul Gessford; first vice-president, N. J. Elliott; second 
vice-president, W. T. Hunter; secretary, C. C. Kailer; 
treasurer, W. H. Smallwood. Board of governors, W. E. 
Harris, chairman; John L. Hayes, John H. Doebler; H. D. 
Sinton, Jos. P. Tully, H. H. Taggart, H. M. Foster. The 


a 
a 

REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER. 
Commission’s Order: 


(Supreme Ct. of S. Dak.) Where an administrative com- 
mission, such as the Board of Railroad Commissioners, 
has been created by law, and vested with authority to 
investigate and determine conditions which justify the 
requirement of proper facilities for the transportation of 
commodities or passengers, its determination on matters 
of fact should not be disturbed by appellate courts, unless 
it clearly appears that the decision is unreasonable, arbi- 
trary, or based on an erroneous or mistaken theory of 
law.—Cahill & Redman et al. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 
166 N. W. Rep. 306. 

Interstate Shipment: 

(Ct. of Apps. of New York.) State courts when con- 

sidering interstate shipments are bound not only by the 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


taken from R d Digests of National R s , published by West Pu St. Minn. 
(Digests eporters and Dig: > eo ee rere i A blishing Co., St. Paul, 








LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Act of God: 

(Ct. of Apps. of N. Y.) In case of loss of an interstate 
shipment caused by an unprecedented flood, an act of 
God, reaching and setting fire to a car of lime near by, 
the finding, necessary for liability of the carrier, of neg- 
ligence of carrier directly contributing to the loss, is 
not warranted; there being no evidence that it knew or 
should have known when it placed the shipment near 
the car of lime or in time to have permitted its removal 
that it was in danger.—Barnet et al. vs. New York Cent. 
& H. R. R. Co., 118 N. E. Rep. 625. 

Burden of Proof: 


(Ct. of Apps. of Ky.) Where a common carrier relies 


upon the act of God, public enemy, public authority, in- 
herent nature of goods, or the fault of the shipper, as the 
reason for loss of goods, it has the burden of so showing. 
—Merchants’ Transfer Co. vs. Kiser, 200 S. W. Rep. 454. 
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club was entertained by listening toe Lieut. Paw! 
of the French army. 


Rochat 


. ‘ ai alton 
Shipping Decisions . © {5 2 35) 
Perils of Sea: 

(Supreme Ct. of Washington.) The statutes of (aj. 
fornia (Civ. Code, 2086, 2087, 2197), exempting marine 
carriers from loss or injury “caused by the perils of the 
sea or fire,” cannot be given extraterritorial effect, so as 
to exempt a carrier of a shipment from that state, fy 
loss occurring in Washington.—Lagomarsino vs. Pacific 


Alaska Nav. Co., 170 Pac. Rep. 368. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by_State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and ests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
. tis Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


Carmack amendment (act Cong. Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 20, 
24 Stat. 386, as amended by act Cong. June 29, 1906, ¢ 
3591, 7, pars. 11, 12, 34 Stat. 595 (U. S. Comp. St. 1916 
8664a, 8604aa)), but by the interpretation put on it by 
the federal Supreme Court.—Barnet et al. vs. New York 
Cent. & H. R. R. Co., 118 N. E. Rep. 625. 


In considering an interstate shipment, the state courts 
must follow the federal decisions that the rule in the 
United States courts—that where the carrier shows that 
the loss was occasioned by the act of God, the shipper 
claiming the carrier’s negligence also directly contributed 
to the injury, must show that fact—is a rule of substance, 
rather than of procedure.—Ibid. 

On the question of proximate causes, when considering 
an interstate shipment, the state courts must follow the 
federal courts.—Ibid. 
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Carmack Amendment: 

(Ct. of Apps. of N. Y.) The Carmack amendment mak 
ing the carrier liable to the shipper of interstate freight 
for loss or injury caused by it and prohibiting relief 
contract from such liability, does not change the commor 
law rule as to effect of act of God in excusing carrie 
from loss resulting proximately therefrom.—Barnet et al 
vs. New York Cent. & H. R. R. Co., 118 N. E. Rep. 6% 
Contributory Negligence: 

(Supreme Ct. of Washington.) Reasonable time for 
owner to receive goods delivered on dock by carrier 
not a question of hours, but of opportunity afforded, which 
the jury should determine from the facts, and ° requested 
instruction ignoring this was properly refused —Lagomar 
sino vs. Pacific Alaska Nav. Co., 170 Pac. Rep. 368. 
Fault of Shipper: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ky.) Where a common carrier showel 
that goods were destroyed by reason of a revolver packel 
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‘ith the goods going off and setting them on fire, it 
would not be liable unless there was evidence to show 
that it did not exercise ordinary care in discovering and 
putting out the fire—Merchants’ Transfer Co. vs. Kiser, 
990 S. W. Rep. 454. 

Inherent Nature: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, Austin.) A common carrier 
of goods is not an insurer against deterioration by reason 
of the inherent quality of the goods in consequence of 
the laws of nature, or for injury occasioned by the fault 
of the complaining party.—Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. 
Persky, 200 S. W. Rep. 606. 

Measure of Damages: 

(Supreme Ct. of Washington.) In fixing the measure 
of damages, freight charges should be deducted from the 
value of goods at time and place of delivery, if due and 
unpaid, but the carrier must plead and prove them by 
way of set-off or counterclaim.—Lagomarsino vs. Pacific 
Alaska Nav. Co., 170 Pac. Rep. 368. 

A judgment for goods destroyed, based on their value 
at place of shipment, plus freight paid, is more prejudicial 
to shipper than to carrier, so the latter cannot complain. 
—Ibid. 

Place of Delivery: 

(Supreme Ct. of Washington.) Where there was a sharp 
conflict in testimony as to the location of wine destroyed 
by a dock fire, the question was for the jury to determine. 
—Lagomarsino vs. Pacific Alaska Nav. C6., 170 Pac. Rep. 


368. 
Termination of Liability: 

(Supreme Ct. of Washington.) Where a carrier un- 
loaded a cargo 48 hours before a fire burned the dock, 
destroying shipper’s goods, which it had so covered with 
others that shipper could not remove them, the relation 
of shipper and earrier still obtained, and carrier was 
liable—Lagomarsino vs. Pacific Alaska Nav. Co., 170 Pace. 
Rep. 368. 

Transfer Company: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ky.) <A transfer company as a common 
carrier is an insurer of safe transportation and delivery 
of furniture, and is liable for all loss of or injury to 
the furniture, unless the loss or injury is caused by the 
act of God, or of the public enemy, or of the public au- 
thority, or by the inherent nature or quality of the goods, 
or the act. or fault of the shipper.—Merchants’ Transfer 
Co. vs. Kiser, 200°S. W. Rep. 454. 


In an action for loss of goods being moved by transfer 
company, burnt by reason of the shipper packing a loaded 
revolver with the goods, question whether the company 
exercised ordinary care in discovering the fire and saving 
the goods held for the jury.—Ibid. 


Shipper’s Instructions: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, Austin.) Since when a 

shipment is in charge of the owner’s representative, and 
the carrier obeys his instructions, it is not liable for 
resultant damage, it is error to exclude evidence that 
the conductor obeyed the instructions of a messenger 
who accompanied the goods, although there was no direct 
evidence that the messenger was hired by plaintiff—Gulf, 
C.& S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Persky, 200 S. W. Rep. 606. 
In consignee’s action for damage to bananas in transit, 
. was error to exclude the contract between the con- 
Signor and the consingee authorizing employment of a 
messenger to care for the fruit, where the carrier de- 
fended on the ground that its conductor obeyed the in- 
structions of the messenger.—Ibid. 

In consignee’s action for damage to banas in transit, 
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defended on the ground that the conductor obeyed the 
instructions of a messenger accompanying the shipment, it 
was error to fail to submit the issue raised by such de- 
fense.—Ibid. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Install Scale: 

(Supreme Ct. of S. Dak.) A carrier of live stock owes 
no duty to a local buyer or seller of live stock, as to 
installation of a stock yards scale for his convenience, 
until the stock is tendered at the stock yards for ship- 
ment.—Cahill & Redman et al. vs. Great Northern Ry. 
Co., 166 N. W. Rep. 306. 

The board of railroad commissioners properly ordered 
a railroad, which carried live stock, to install at a station 
a four-ton stock yards scale, to permit of the weighing 
of, local stock loaded into and unloaded from cars at the 
station; 56 interstate carloads of stock having been shipped 
therefrom 1912 to April, 1915, the period preceding the 
hearing, the order being reasonable, in view of the sur- 
rounding circumstances and conditions.—Ibid. 


WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Ratings, Rules, 
Etc., in Classification 55 


The Western Classification Committee, 


R. C. Fyfe, Chairman; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes is ratings, rules, ete., in Classification No. 55. Inter- 
ested parties desiring to appear and present arguments will be 
heard in the committee conference room, 1836 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 28. 


Docket No. 1536—3:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Baskets or Hampers: 
Baskets or Hampers, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Bamboo, grass, rattan, reed, straw, twisted paper fiber, wil- 
low, wood or other vegetable or wood fiber, separate or 
combined: 
Splint or Stave: 
Overhandled: 
Not nested: Loose or in bundles or shipping hampers, 
L. C. L., four times first class; in bundles of four 
(4) or more, ends placed in each other, L. CGC. L., 
three times first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
double first class. 


Nested (see Note 1): Handles attached, not folded to 
sides: In bundles or shipping hampers, L. C. L., 
doubie first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., dou- 
ble first class. 

Nested (see Note 1): Handles detached or folded to 
sides: In handles or shipping hampers, L. C. L., 
one and one-half times first class; in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times first class. 

Other than Overhandled: 

Single: Not nested: Loose or in bundles or shipping 
hampers, L. C. L., three times first class; in bun- 
dles of three (3) or more, two completely enclosing 
the other, L. C. L., double first class; in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., double first class. 

Nested (see Note 1): In bundles or shipping hamp- 
ers, L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times 
first class. 

Overhandled or other than Overhandled, Single, loose 
or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

Double, with Covers: Covers detached, bodies nested 
(see Note 1): In bundles, L. C. L., first class; in 
bundles, C. L., minimum weight 18,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(To cancel Item 4, Page 9, Sup. 1.) 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT CORRECTION. 


In the answer to “Massachusetts” in the Legal Depart- 
ment, March 9, p. 546, second line, the word “correct” 
was a typographical eror. It should have been “collect.” 
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Notation Regarding Condition of Shipment. 

Nebraska.—Question: We received a car of Wisconsin 
cabbage, which moved under option No. 1 as per Western 
Trunk Line 12-F. Shipment arrived in a frozen condition 
and about one-fifth of the contents unsalable. 
the railroad company for notation stating the condition 
of shipment on arrival, but they refused to give this 
notation, stating that shipment moved under option No. 
1 and shipper assumes all responsibility for loss or dam- 
age due to cold or heat. 

We contend that they are under obligation to give us 
notation stating condition of cabbage on arrival, regard- 
less of which option shipment moves on. As yet we have 
not paid freight charges, but advised them that we will 
pay immediately on presentation of freight bill with 
proper bad order notation. Kindly advise if we are not 
right in our contention. 

Answer: In the case of Protection of Potato Shipments 
in Winter, 29 I. C. C., 504 (see Traffic World, March 14, 
1914, page 504), the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ruled that a tariff that offers a protected service, in special 
equipment, for shipments of perishables in winter at the 
risk of the carrier for weather damages and at the same 
time permits the shipper, at a lower rate and at his own 
risk, to furnish his own protection, was free from rea- 
sonable objection; that such a rule was not prohibited 
by the Cummins amendment as a limitation of liabiilty, 
provided that it does not attempt to exempt the carrier 
from responsibility for loss occasioned by its negligence 
or delay in the movement of the shipment. 


From this it follows that the carrier was not respon- 
sible for the frozen condition of the cabbages moving 
under option No. 1 as described above.unless such loss 
can be attributed to some fault of the carrier, arising 
from some cause other than the kind of equipment used. 
If the shipper assumed the responsibility of furnishing 
his own protection, and the weather damages to the ship- 
ment resulted from inadequate protection not directly at- 
tributable to the carrier, the latter not being responsible, 
is under no obligation to certify as to weather condition 
of the shipment on arrival at destination, since that is 
a matter that was under the direct care and attention 
of the shipper. The loss having been occasioned by an 
excepted cause, the burden of proof is upon the shipper 
to show negligence, and the carrier cannot be required 
to give any evidence showing that it might have been 
negligent, or the manner in which the damage occurred. 


Time Within Which to File Claim. 


California.—Question: Will you please advise the pe- 
riod of time allowed a consignee by rail carriers in which 
to present claims for non-delivery? We have had a num- 
ber of expressions from delivering lines here, the time 
stated as ninety days, four months and six months from 
date of shipment. A reference to or copy of conference 
ruling covering will be appreciated. 

Answer: The time within which a claimant should file 
a claim for loss, damage or delay is governed by the 
terms of the bill of lading or the published tariff regula- 
tion of the particular carrier receiving the property for 


We asked 
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transportation, subject, however, to the provisio: of the 
Cummins amendment, which requires the carrie: not ty 
fix a period for filing claims shorter than four months 
Prior to the enactment of the Cummins amendn:ent, the 
uniform bill of lading stipulated that claims inust jj, 
made in writing within four months after delivery og 
the property, or, in case of failure to make delivery, they 
within four months after a reasonable time for delivery 
had elapsed. Since that time the carriers have, with the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, In the 
Matter of Bills of Lading, Case Docket No. 4844, extended 
the period for filing claims from four months to gi 
months. But in express shipments, the shippers having 
demanded the same extension of time, the Commission 
held, In the Case of Express Rates, Practices, Etce., 43 
I. C. C., 510 (Traffic World, April 21, 1917, page 860), that 
the four months’ provision not being in conflict with the 
act, and that the evidence not warranting a finding that 
it is unreasonable when applied by shipments to express, 
that therefore the Commission would not grant shipments 
by express an extension of the period for filing claims 
from four months to six months. 

On June 21, 1917, in rule 510, Conference Rulings, Bul- 
letin 7, the Commission modified Conference Ruling No. 
456, as follows: It is the view of the Commission that 
the provision in the uniform bill of lading requiring that 
claims for loss, damage, or delay must be made in writing 
within a specified period is legally complied with when 
the shipper, consignee, or the lawful holder of the bill 
of lading, within the period specified, files with the agent 
of the carrier, either at the point of origin or the point 
of delivery of the shipment, or with the general claims 
department of the carrier, a claim or a written notice 
of intended claim describing the shipment with reasonable 
definiteness.” Citing the case of G. F. & A. Ry. vs. Blish 
Milling Co., 241 U. S., 190. 


Carrier Furnishing Car Other than That Ordered. 


Missouri.—Question: On October 16 we purchased and 
there was shipped to us from Napanee, Ind., a point on 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, a car of onions in sacks. 
The shippers had ordered a ventilated car for this ship 
ment, but they were furnished a box car, which they 
loaded, fearing if they turned down this box car they would 
be unable to get another car for several days. In order 
to provide the necessary ventilation the car doors were 
cleated open and this fact noted on the bill of lading by 
the railroad agent. On arrival at St. Louis several sacks 
were found to have been cut and onions stolen out, with 
a shortage of 630 pounds, for which we filed claim. The 
carriers have refused payment of this claim, stating that, 
inasmuch as the shippers cleated the doors open, which 
prevented the carriers sealing the car, and in this mat 
ner protecting themselves, they are not responsible for any 
loss in transit. 

Will you please advise, through the columns of your 
paper, if the position taken by the carriers in this casé 
is correct and, if not, can you cite a court decision hold: 
ing the carriers responsible for loss sustained in case of 
this kind? 

Answer: It is the duty of a carrier to furnish fit and 
suitable cars for the carriage of the particular kind of 
goods accepted by it for transportation, and it cannot 
relieve itself from such liability on the ground that the 
shipper accepted a car that was not fit, or did not object 
to its fitness. To release a carrier from its liability for 
failure to furnish proper cars for the transportation of 
perishable goods, there must be a distinct agreement by 
the shipper to assume the risk of the sufficiency of the 
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car furnished, or facts must be shown warranting the 
conclusion that he did not leave the selection of the 
ears to the carrier, but assumed that matter himself. 
c. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Louisville Tin and Stove 
Co, 11i S. W., 358. If the shipper was forced to con- 
dition a car so as to make it suitable for the goods to 
be transported, and the loss did not occur from the im- 
proper loading of the car by the shipper, the carrier 
would be liable. Even though the negligence of the ship- 
per occasioned the loss, yet if the carrier itself has been 
guilty of some negligent act or omission, without which, 
notwithstanding the fault of the owner, the loss would 
not have occurred, it will be liable. 


On the facts submitted in the above inquiry, it is our 
opinion that the carrier is liable. 


Measure of Damages in Duplicate Shipment. 


lowa.—Question: We note with interest the question 
and answer in this week’s Traffic World as to measure 
of damage for manufactured articles, and wish also to 
cite a case which we wish your opinion on as to settle 
ment. 

A certain article was delivered to the carrier for trans- 
portation, but was lost in transit, and, although an 
urgent tracer was instituted, the shipment was not lo- 
cated. It was impossible for the consignee to await 
longer for this article and a duplicate shipment was 
made. In the meantime, however, the market price on 
the commodity had gone up and the replacing shipment 
was billed at an increased price over the original article. 
After the replacing shipment had been received by the 
consignee, the original shipment was tendered for de- 
The consignee would have taken 


livery, but was refused. 
this article into stock had it not been damaged in transit 


to such an extent that it was rendered useless. In enter- 
ing claim the invoice price was figured on the replacing 
shipment, but the carrier refused to settle on that basis, 
giving as their reason that their liability. was only to 
the extent of damage on article as covered by invoice at 
the time shipment was received for transportation, which 
was the original shipment, of course. The consignee could 
not be held liable for the difference in cost of this article, 
as he had contracted for same at the stated price; there- 
fore, the responsibility was shouldered upon the jobber. 


In your opinion, could the carrier be compelled to re- 
place this article, even though the market value had 
raised, as it was through their negligence that the original 
shipment was delayed and damaged? 

Answer: The uniform bill of lading provides that the 
amount of any loss or damage for which the carrier is 
liable shall be computed on the basis of the actual value 
of the property at the place and time of shipment, and 
if the invoice price is fairly representative of the actual 
Value of the property, that would govern. ‘his provision 
has been upheld by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the Cummins amendment, 33 I. C. C., 693 (Traffic 
World, May 22, 1915, page 1118). This provision neces- 
sarily applies to the particular shipment that was dam- 
aged, and not to the value of the shipment that was 
forwarded as substitution for the damaged shipment, 
since the value of the latter was no consideration for the 
stipulation of value in the original contract of shipment, 
aid was not in the contemplation of the parties when 
making ‘he same. It therefore follows that the value of 
the damazed shipment at place and time of shipment, and 
Rot the value of the duplicate shipment, must determine 
the extent of the carrier’s liabiilty for damages. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experi- 
ence and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relat- 


ing to practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the 


place of the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We re- 
serve the right to refuse to answer any questions that we judge 
it unwise to answer or tbat involve situations that are too com- 
plex for the kind of investigation contemplated. Questions will 
be answered as promptly as possible. No answers will be given 
by mail except for a fee. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man.” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Rates Inadvertently Canceled—Not in Effect. 

Q.—A carrier had on file with the Commission a spe- 
cific commodity tariff applying on traffic from two points 
in Illinois to points in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory, east of the Indiana-Illinois state line, and in Sep- 
tember this carrier issued and filed with the Commission 
a specific commodity tariff which contained rates from 
these two points to points west of the Illinois-Indiana 
state line. This tariff canceled the rates in the first 
tariff to points east of the Indiana-Illinois state line. 
Reference to these rates being taken care of in an agency 
tariff was made in the new tariff. However, the Com- 
mission suspended this agency tariff and the carrier con- 
tends that its class tariff, which contains 15 per cent in- 
creases, contains the legal rate. This agency tariff con- 
tains the same rates as the carrier’s class rate tariff, 
same being an increase over the original tariff containing 
commodity rates of as much as forty per cent. 

We can see no reason why this original tariff does not 
remain effective, as under rule 9-k of tarift circular 18-A 
providing that a tariff which contains increases is sus- 
pended, the rates in the canceled tariff still remain in 
effect. Another carrier has a commodity rate on file 
with the Commission from these two points, applying to 
points in Indiana and Ohio, which remains in effect and 
it appears to us that this is a discrimination against the 
latter carrier. 

A.—When the Commission suspended the increased 
rates in the agency tariff it was, we think, unquestionably 
its intention that the rates then in force in the individual 
tariff of the carrier should continue in force for the pe- 
riod that the increased rates were under suspension and 
investigation, and ordinarily, it may have been observed, 
in instances of this kind the Commission usually sus- 
pends any attempted cancellation of such effective rates. 
Are you certain it did not do so in the present instance? 
If it did not suspend the cancellation of rates in the 
individual tariff of the carrier as well as the increased 
rates in the agency tariff, the cancellation became effect- 
ive as provided in tariff of the individual carrier, and 
class rates were thereafter applicable. Possibly the sus- 
pension by the Commission of such cancellation has been 
overlooked by the carrier and by yourself. We cannot 
advise you more definitely without specific reference to 
the tariffs involved. Es 

Specific Through Rate the Legal Rate. 

Q.—Referring to above caption, “Specific Through Rate 
the Legal Rate,” on page 298, February 9, regarding rate 
on logs from Bucyrus, O., to Edison, O: This being an 
Ohio state movement, the rules are a little different from 
interstate business. The Cardington combination may 
be applied in preference to the published through rate. 
See page 1128 for the issue of May 27, 1916, under the 
caption, “Combination Less than Through Rate.” 

A.—In our answer of February 9, mentioned by you, we 
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specifically stated that the views we expressed related to 
interstate transportation, and that as to shipments be- 
tween intrastate points over intrastate routes the rulings 
of the Ohio commission and the laws of that state govern; 
and in our answer of May 27, 1916, page 1128, of The 
Traffic World, we stated that we were “advised by a 
carrier operating in the state of Ohio that the application 
of combination rate when lower than through rate is 
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permitted on Ohio state traffic,” ete. The rulings of the 
Ohio commission are not accessible to us, and we are 
glad to inform our readers that the representatives of 
another Ohio line confirms the advice previously <civen 
us on the subject of combination rates vs. through rates 
on Ohio state traffic, and states that the Cardington -om- 
bination may be applied in preference to the published 
through rate. 











Traffic Lesson No. 


XXXII 


Car Service and Demurrage (Concluded)—National Car Demurrage Rules—Thirty-second in 
the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written for the Traffic World by Grover G. Hueb- 
ner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Transportation and Commerce, University 

of Pennsylvania, and Published Bi-weekly-—(Copyrighted) ¢ 


As in the case of car service rules and per diem charges, 
war conditions have also caused widespread changes in 
shippers’ demurrage. Similarly, therefore, it is advisable 
to mention the rules and charges that were in effect in 
recent past as well as the changes that occurred to meet 
war emergencies. The widest changes were those which 
were made effective by the Director-General after rail- 
road operation was put under direct federal control. 

The code of national car demurrage rules which went 
into general effect Nov. 1, 1910, and was amended on 
various occasions thereafter, contains nine distinct rules. 

Rule 1 provides that all freight cars held for or by 
shippers or consignees for loading, unloading, forwarding 
directions, or for any other purpose, are subject to the 
uniform demurrage rules, excepting cars (1) loaded with 
live stock, (2) empty cars placed for loading coal at 
mines or mine sidings, or coke at coke ovens, coal or 
coke cars under load at mines, mine sidings or ovens, 
and (3) empty private cars stored on railroad private 
tracks, provided they have not been placed or tendered 
for loading on a shipper’s order. 

Rule 2 defines the so-called free time within which 
cars must be loaded or unloaded in order to avoid the 
payment of demurrage charges. The usual free time 
allowed under the uniform rules for unloading and load- 
ing cars is 48 hours. Certain kinds of freight, however, 
when held at specified terminal points were in the past 
granted a longer period of free time by the carriers, and 
even now cars containing freight for transshipment to 
vessels at ports are governed by special demurrage rules. 
At the Atlantic ports unlimited free time was granted 
to export traffic for many years. In September, 1914, 
however, it was limited to 60 days; in 1915 it was reduced 
to 30 days on traffic billed locally for export; and in 1916 
it was generally reduced to 15 days. In 1917 the carriers 
proposed to reduce the free time on export shipments 
and the Atlantic and Gulf ports to five days. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission then ruled that minimum 
free time on export freight at the north Atlantic ports 
could be limited to ten days and at the Gulf ports to 
seven days (47 I. C. C. Reports, 162, Nov. 12, 1917). In 
the same order the Commission upheld the proposed re- 
duction in the free time applicable to bunker coal at 
New Orleans, Mobile and Pensacola from ten to five days. 

Rule 2 of the National Car Demurrage Rules provides 
that a free time of 24 hours will be allowed (1) when 
ears are held for switching orders, (2) when they are 


held for reconsignment or reshipment in the same car 


received, (3) when they are held for surrender of bill 


of lading or payment of lawful freight charges, (4) when 
they are held in transit and placed for inspection and 
grading, (5) when they are “stopped in transit” to com- 
plete loading, to partly unload or to partly unload and re- 
load, and (6) when delays occur because cars contain 
freight in bond for customs. 

Rule 3 contains detailed provisions in accordance with 
which time for loading or unloading is computed. The 
underlying idea is that time shall be computed from the 
first 7 a. m. after placement of the cars and after notice 
has been given. 

Rule 4 outlines the manner in which a consignee shall 
be notified; it provides that notice shall be given within 
24 hours after the arrival of cars, that it shall be in 
writing or as otherwise agreed upon between the railroad 
and consignee, that it shall contain specific items, that 
the delivery of cars upon industrial or private tracks 
constitutes a notification to consignees and that the re- 
moval of any part of the contents of a car by the con- 
signee shall be considered notice to him. 


Rules 5 and 6 define so-called “constructive placement,” 
the one governing the placement of cars for unloading 
and the other for loading. Rule 5, for example, provides 
that in case the railroad company is unable to deliver 
a car because of the condition of private or industrial in- 
terchange tracks, or on account of the act or neglect of 
the consignee, or his inability to receive the car, delivery 
will be considered to have been made when the cars 
were tendered. In such case, however, the railroad com- 
pany’s agent is obliged to send to the consignee a written 
“constructive placement notice,’ a standard form for 
which is recommended by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. , 

Rule 7 prescribes the demurrage charge. Until recently 
the charge after the expiration of free time has been $1 
per car per day or fraction of a day until the car is 
released. Refrigeration or other fully insulated cars, 
however, were subject to a schedule of demurrage charges 
when held for loading or unloading, the charge for the 
first 72 hours after expiration of free time being $1 per 
car per day; for the succeeding 72 hours $3 per car per 
day; and for each succeeding day or fraction thereof $5. 
When held for any other purpose the demurrage charéeé 
for the first 72 hours after expiration of free time like 
wise was $1 per car per day, but for each succeeding day 
the demurrage charge was $3. These demurrage charges 
for refrigeration and insulated cars have been changed 
at various times in recent years. 

The general demurrage charge of $1 per car per day 
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was changed in 1916. Until June 4, 1916, the charge per 
car per day for the first 72 hours after expiration of 
free time was $1, but thereafter it became $2 per day for 
each succeeding day until the car was released. Later, on 
recommendation of the American Railway Association, 


the railroads of the country filed tariffs to take effect - 


Dec. 1, 1916, providing for a demurrage charge of $2 for 
the first day after expiration of free time, $3 for the 
second day, $4 for the third day, and $5 for the fourth 
and each succeeding day. These tariffs, however, were 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce Commission. In- 
stead the Commission authorized the railroads to collect 
demurrage charges until May 1, 1917, on the basis of $1 
for the first day, after 48 hours, $2 for the second day, 
$3 for the third day, and $5 for each succeeding day. 
Effective May 1, 1917, the Commission authorized a de- 
murrage rate of $2 per car per day for the first five 
days after free time and $5 per day thereafter. To relieve 
congestion further, the Director-General, under his de- 
murrage order, approved by the Commission, ruled that 
demurrage rates effective Jan. 21, 1918, shall begin with 
$3 for the first day after free time, with $1 additional 
for each succeeding day up to the eighth day, after which 
the charges shall be $10 per day. The revised rules, effect- 
ive Feb. 10, 1918, provide charges as follows: For each 
of the first four days after free time, $3; for each of 
the next three days, $6; and for each succeeding day, $10. 

Rule 8 of the national demurrage rules governs de- 
murrage claims and specifies the various conditions under 
which demurrage charges are not collectible. The causes 
specifically mentioned are adverse weather conditions, 
the undue bunching of cars for loading and unloading, 
the demand of an overcharge by a carrier’s agent, de- 
layed or improper notice by the railroad, errors ‘that 
prevent proper tendering or delivery of cars, and delays 
caused by the United States customs authorities. 


Rule 9 of the national rules, as formerly enforced, au- 
thorized shippers and consignees to enter into so-called 
“average agreements” with the carriers in accordance 
with which the shipper or consignee is credited with 
whatever time within 24 hours that he does not actually 
use in loading or unloading cars, and is similarly debited 
with any excess over 24 hours. The average for the 
month is the basis for demurrage settlement. 


The method of computing demurrage under tke present 
average agreement rule is as follows: 


Section A.—One credit will be allowed for each car un- 
loaded and released within the first twenty-four (24) hours 
of free time. After the expiration of forty-eight (48) hours’ 
free time, one debit per car per day, or fraction of a day, 
will be charged for each of the first four days. In no 
case shall more than one credit be allowed on any one 
car, and in no case shall more than four credits be ap- 
plied in cancellation of debits accruing on any one car. 
When a car has accrued four debits, a charge of $6 per 
car per day, or fraction of a day, will be made for each 
of the first three days thereafter, and for each succeeding 
day, or fraction of a day, the charge will be $10. After 
a car has accrued four debits, the charges named herein 
Will apply on all subsequent Sundays and legal holidays. 


Section B.—At the end of the calendar month, the total 
number of credits will be deducted from the total number 
of debits and $3 per debit will be charged for the re- 
Mainder. If the credits equal or exceed the debits, no 
charge will be made for the detention of the cars and no 
Payment will be made to consingee on account of such 
excess of credits; nor shall the credits in excess of the 
debits of any one month be considered in computing the 
average detention for another month. 

Section C.—A consignee who enters into this average 
agreement shall not be entitled to cancellation or refund 


of demurrage charges under Section A, paragraphs 1 and 
3, or Section B of Rule 8. 

Section D.—A consignee who enters into this average 
agreement may be required to give sufficient security to 
the carrier for the payment of balances against him at the 
end of each month. 

This average contract is an advantage to shippers or 
consignees whose freight handling facilities are such that 
they do not consider a single carload as a fair unit of 
shipment. 


Modification of National Car Demurrage Rules. 

The national car demurrage rules were not in universal 
effect throughout the country until they were, with the 
important modifications noted above, made effective by 
order of the Director-General. As has been stated, the 
rules themselves specifically exempted certain kinds of 
traffic, and individual railroads and car demurrage bu- 
reaus continued to modify the national rules to meet spe- 
cial local conditions. Many states and state commissions, 
moreover, enacted statutes or issued demurrage regula- 
tions especially applicable to intrastate traffic. The prin- 
cipal intrastate demurrage statutes or commission orders 
are those of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Ver- 
mont and Virginia. They variously change the free time 
or demurrage charges applicable to intrastate shipments. 
It is to be understood that local or state modifications in 
demurrage rules and charges are at present inoperative, 
except in so far as they are not in conflict with the orders 
of the Director-General. 


Track Storage Rules and Charges. 

Demurrage charges have frequently been supplemented 
by so-called “track storage charges.” The practice of im- 
posing such charges has never been general throughout 
the country, but the number of points at which they are 
in effect increases each time a period of acute car short- 
age is threatened. They are directed at the prolonged 
use of cars for warehouses and merchandising purposes. 
Dealers, speculators and others are at times quite willing 
to pay the regular demurrage charges, although other 
shippers and the carriers may be severely injured by the 
use of cars for such purposes. 

In 1915 the American Railway Association approved a 
code of “national track storage rules,” and in 1916 it 
adopted these rules as a model. They provide that in 
case the carrier deems it necessary to impose track stor- 
age charges they are to be as follows: 

(1) For the first two days upon which demurrage accrues, the 
track storage charge will be not less than $1 per day or fraction 
tne or each succeeding day the track storage charge will 
be not less than $2 per day or fraction thereof. 

This national code was not adopted by carriers as gen- 
erally as the code of national demurrage rules, but it 
constitutes a standard. The track storage rules enforced 
at various times have been more stringent. 

Track storage rules are subject to public regulation in 
the same way as demurrage charges and freight rates, 
and the tariffs containing them are regularly published 
and filed. The principle underlying track storage charges 
has been approved by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which ruled that the charges collected at Pittsburgh 
“represented a perfectly legitimate demand to prevent the 
congestion of cars and terminal facilities.” 

Track storage charges should not be confused with 
elevator and warehouse storage charges, which will be 
included in a subsequent lesson (No. 33). 
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MOTOR TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


(The Commercial Vehicle) 


The state of Connecticut is the only state in the Union - 


which has risen to the transporiation emergency by mak- 
ing it possible to use motor trucks during all the past win- 
ter for the haulage of goods overland. It has pioneered 
the way for every state to help relieve the railroads 
through a greater development of overland truck haulage 
by establishing the means whereby the shipper of goods 
and the mover of goods may meet on a common ground 
to know of each other’s needs. This means is fourteen 
“Return Loads Bureaus,” listing more than 700 trucks 
of one-ton capacity and over that are available for hauling 
loads over forty-nine routes between all the principal 
cities of the state. 

These fourteen Return Loads Bureaus, good as has been 
their potential ability to relieve the serious railroad freight 
congestion, would have been of no avail during the past 
winter months had not the Connecticut state highway 
commissioner, Charles J. Bennett, kept the main routes 
so clear of snow that farmers who previously used sleighs 
complained that there was not sufficient snow on the 
ground to run them. : 


It should be understood from the beginning that the best 
return loads bureau in the world cannot serve its pur- 
pose unless the roads are properly maintained in the 
summer and cleared of snow in the winter. 


The Return Loads Bureau enables any shipper desiring 
to move goods between his own city and any other city 
to immediately get into communication with motor truck 
transportation companies or private individuals owning 
trucks that are available for such work, either on a con- 
tract basis or by separate loads. 


There has been a great need for bureaus of this kind, 
which are similar to the return load organizations in Great 
Britain. This need was particularly felt in Connecticut 
because of its large number of manufacturing centers 
turning out war material. Since the acute railroad con- 
gestion of the past winter there have been great amounts 
of goods at these plants which could not be shipped by 
railroad. Some of the goods were finished products to 
be hauled to shipping points to begin their final shipment 
to destination, while others have been partly finished prod- 
ucts to be hauled between various manufacturing plants, 
each of which performed some one or two operations on 
the goods. 

Until the formation of the “Return Loads Bureaus” in 
Connecticut, the state manufacturers were at a loss to 
know what concerns they could call upon to handle such 
goods over the roads by motor trucks. 

These same conditions unfortunately exist to-day in the 
great state of New York, which, although first in the num- 
ber and value of war contracts, has done practically noth- 
ing to aid in getting these products out of the state over 
its highway system. Likewise New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland have failed to grasp the great oppor- 





tunity of being of service to the government by mak. 
ing road transportation easy. Pennsylvania, however, 
has to its credit the maintenance of an open high- 
way for the trains of government war trucks running 
between Detroit and Baltimore. These prosperous and 
wealthy states along the Atlantic seaboard can well afford 
to take their cue from Connecticut and get this important 
work organized for efficient service during 1918. 

The system has proved a very great success and a very 
great convenience for the manufacturers of the state of 
Connecticut, who have been able to move many hundreds 
of thousands of tons of freight which otherwise could not 
have been moved from their shipping-room platforms. 

The development of the Return Loads Bureaus in Con- 
necticut has been a patriotic work developed under the 
leadership of William S. Conning, chairman of the com- 
mittee on motor truck transportation of the Connecticut 
State Council of National Defense. 

It was under the direction of this committee that a 
Return Loads Bureau was formed in each of the following 
important cities of the state: Bridgeport, Bristol, Dan- 
bury, Greenwich, Hartford, Manchester, Meriden, Middle- 
town, New Britain, New Haven, New London, Norwalk, 
Norwich, Stamford and Waterbury. 

More than 700 trucks of 1-ton capacity and over, such 
as are suitable for overland haulage work, are listed in the 
bureaus given above. They run over forty-nine routes. 
All of the trucks running over any one of these routes are 
filed with the number of that route, so that the trucks 
available for haulage service between any two given cities 
are kept in one group. 

The main function of the Connecticut Return Loads Bu- 
reaus has been to get the shippers and the transportation 
concerns together, leaving to themselves all questions as 
to the rates charged, the reliability of the haulage con- 
cerns and the responsibility on the part of such concerns 
if goods are lost or damaged. It is not necessary for the 
Return Loads Bureaus to set up any fixed rates or assume 
any responsibility in the transaction, although both of 
these questions will undoubtedly be solved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission during the coming year. 

The first step in the formation of a return loads bureau 
to cover a state or any particular territory in that state 


' is to find out the number of trucks in the state or territory 


“under consideration. The owners of these vehicles may be 
reached through obtaining their names and addresses from 
the state motor vehicles registration authorities. This 
done, it is necessary for the main or central bureau to 
then send out return postal cards, requesting information 
as to the trucks owned in each particular case; whether 
or not the trucks are available for overland haulage; 
the sizes of the trucks; what they can best carry and 
the routes they usually run over and how often. The in- 
formation obtained from these postals may be entered on 
index cards, 3 by 5, and filed in a small filing cabinet 


similar to those used in the average business office. The . 


trucks available for work on any particular route are filed 
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pehind a blank card having a marker designating the 
number of that particular route. 

This master file should be duplicated and furnished to 
each of the local return loads bureaus formed in each of 
the important cities, together with a map showing the 
location of each bureau and all of the numbered routes. 

By this means the head of the bureau in each city knows 
exactly what trucks are available for any of the other 
forty-eight routes. For instance, the bureau in New Haven 
knows what trucks are available for haulage work between 
Danbury and Bridgeport or between Hartford, South Man- 
chester or Norwich. 

As soon as this information has been obtained, each 
of the bureaus should circulate the information that such 
data is available, by means of letters to all of ‘the large 
shippers and manufacturing plants in its own locality. 
Each bureau should also request that each shipper or 
manufacturer give the bureau information concerning its 
overland haulage needs, so that this data may be included 
on cards similar to those on which the trucks’ data is 
kept, and inserted in the front part of the filing cabinet 
in each bureau. Thus, when a shipper calls up any bureau 
and asks for the names of available truck owners to haul 
goods between any two cities, the modus operandi is sim- 
ply to determine the number of the route and then give 
the shipper the names of the truck owners operating ve- 
hicles over that route. Reversely, the names of shippers 
or manufacturers in any particular city may be had by 
scanning the cards in the front of the file. 

To make it easier for either shipper or truck operator 
to get in touch with the bureau, the Connecticut organ- 
ization has arranged to have the regular telephone number 
of the chamber of commerce listed a second time in the 
book under the heading “Return Loads.” This makes it 
very convenient for a strange truckman to reach any par- 
iticular bureau and find out the names of concerns which 
might have a return load to be hauled to his home city. 

The most important lesson gained in the successful 
operation of the Connecticut Return Loads Bureau is that 
the state must take it upon itself to keen the roads clear 
of snow during the winter months. If this work is left 
to the local townships or counties it cannot be handled, 
because these agencies have not sufficient money for the 
work and there will be certain parts of the route that 
are cleaned and others that are impassable. 

Connecticut realized this in the beginning and passed 
the following law, on March 27, 1917: 

“Section 1—The highway commissioner shall cause the 
Temoval of snow from any complete portion of any trunk 
line highway when the accumulation thereof shall render 
such highway unsafe or impassable for public travel. He 
may direct the selectmen of any town or officer having 
charge of such highway in any municipality to remove 
such accumulation of snow at the expense of the state. 

“Section 2—Nothing in this act shall relieve the raspon- 
sibility of street railway companies for the proper removal 
of snow from their track areas and without the obstruc- 
ion of the traveled path of the trunk line highway.” 
Highway Commissioner Bennett vigorously opposed this 
measure at first, because it placed an additional burden 
mm his department. Since the first snow and up to Feb. 
18, 1918, he has spent $37,994.88 for the removal of snow 
‘om ap roximately 1,000 miles of road. He now firmly 
believes that this money has been well spent and will be 
‘paid << veralfold by the better condition of the roads in 
'é spr'g. In past years the ruts in the snow have per 
mitted ‘he chains on the trucks to sink down and wear 
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regular ruts in the road surface as soon as the snow 
began to melt, so that many miles had to be resurfaced 
after the snow had completely disappeared. This will not 
be necessary this year. 


CURING FREIGHT CONGESTION 


J. C. Lincoln, manager of the traffic bureau of the New 
York Merchants’ Association, recently wrote the follow- 
ing letter to A. H. Smith, regional director for the eastern 
railroads, much of it applying purely to local conditions, 
but much of it also applicable to conditions generally: 


“By reason of thirty years’ railroad experience in prac- 
tically all of its departments, I can appreciate the diffi- 
culties under which the railroads are operating, account; 
the unusual demands for transportation, especially while 
conducting a war in a foreign country; the effect of most 
severe weather conditions for a protracted period, and 
unusual labor conditions, and can sympathize with the car- 
riers. 

“While shippers are subject to many inconveniences by 
reason of these conditions with which the railroads are 
confronted, they do not understand why many of the in- 
conveniences to which they are subjected cannot be sur- 
mounted, and while they understand that during the period 
of the war they will have to put up with much interfer- 
ence with and the conduct of their business with the car- 
riers, they feel that by proper effort they can be relieved 
of some of the troubles which now embarrass them. 

“They point out very forcefully that in the conduct of 
their individual business, they have been able to effect 
reforms in the operation of their factories and to in- 
crease production where not hampered by transportation 
conditions; and they feel that the railroad management 
should be equally efficient in the initiating of reform and 
more efficient management. 

“I realize, of course, the impracticability of giving the 
same individual supervision over so large a machine as the 
railroad machine, that can be given to the industrial ma- 
chine embraced in much more narrow limits, yet there is 
much to be said in criticism of carriers’ methods which 
would seem susceptible of adjustment, and which, if ad- 
justed, would lessen the feeling of resentment, many of 
which are of minor importance as applied to the transporta- 
tion machine, but of immediate importance to the shipper 
affected. 

“I want to take up at present only a few points affecting 
us locally, as to which it would seem relief could be se- 
cured, and as to which we ask your co-operation and the 
issuance of necessary instructions: 


“1, Railroad pier and freight stations to be opened 
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promptly at 7 a. m. for the delivery of freight. Cashiers 
and check clerks to be on hand to facilitate deliveries. 

“2. Special provision be made (upon application by 
shipper) so delivery of carload freight may be taken after 
6 p. m. 

“3. A greater effort to be made to receipt and care for 
freight tendered during the regular hours. 

“4. Better supervision over the placing and locating of 
inbound freight on pier floor, so it may be located when 
called for. 

“5. Where notice of arrival is sent, and disposition in- 
structions furnished, prompt notice to be given of place- 
ment of car where it will be accessible to consignee for 
removal. 

“Point 1. While it.is generally understood that the rail- 
road pier and freight stations will be opened at 7 a. m. 
for the delivery of freight, many instances have been re- 
ported where truckmen were delayed in securing delivery 
of freight by reason of the cashier not having shown up 
so that freight bills might be paid and the location of the 
freight ascertained; also, the absence of the check clerks 
to effect delivery. This means not only a delay in the 
starting of the day’s business, but also a delay to the 
trucking, thereby contributing toward congestion. 

“Point 2. Only forty-eight hours free time is allowed 
on the pier for the removal of freight and in the case of 
carloud freight it is sometimes difficult to remove the 
entire consignment within the remainder of the free time 
which is left to the consignee after receipt of arrival no- 
tice, particularly when the rule is in force (and a very 
proper one) of permitting only one truck for an individual 
consignment to be on the pier at one time. 

“Many cases have arisen where, through the bunching 
of cars, several carloads of freight have been tendered 
for delivery to the consignee on the one day. Some of 
these large receivers have expressed their willingness to 
take delivery of this carload freight in the evening. It is 
my thought that, with large lots of freight, upon applica- 
tion bx¥ the shipper to the agent arrangements might be 
made to retain a check clerk and gate keeper for the de- 
livery of this freight, thereby affording the station this 
space for the next day’s arrivals and removing the trucks 
from the station during congested hours. 

“I know this method of delivery has been employed in 
some instances to good advantage. 

“Point 3. We are having constant complaint in connec- 
tion with the trucking to the station of outbound freight 
with the cutting of the line,long before the regular hour 
for closing, and in some cases the line has been cut before 
twelve o'clock noon with no notice to the public, which it 
would be impracticable to give, that freight would not be 
received after the line had been cut. 

“This turning back of the truckman not only means a 
delay to the freight, but the added expense to the shipper 
of trucking to and from the station and the return thereto 
upon some following day. 

“Operating under the shipping day plan, instances have 
arisen where freight tendered upon the shipping day was 
refused and had to be held until the following week before 
it could be forwarded. 

“We want to urge that an intensive effort be made to 
supply the necessary help for the handling of this freight 
and that where there is space on the pier to care for it, 
it should be taken in and receipted for, although it may 
not be possible to forward it on that day. Under the 
common law, it is the duty of a carrier to receipt prop- 
erty when tendered for transportation. 
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“I have been somewhat fearful that the shipping day 
plan, while it no doubt conserves car equipment, is lead. 
ing to another evil, namely, the concentration of freight 
on piers on certain days, thereby adding to the COongestign, 

“As I believe, with the trunk lines, the inbound move 
ment is in excess of the outbound movement, Meaning 
thereby a surplus of empty cars outbound, may it not be 
a mistaken policy in not using all of the outbound cary 
for loading in the direction in which they are require 

“Point 4. We have had many complaints from me, 
bers of the association that, notwithstanding the receipt 
of notice of arrival, when the freight was called for it 
could not be located. In the same instances it appeara 
that the freight called for had been covered with othe 
freight and in other instances that it had not been place 
on the pier floor. Through the failure of delivery, th 
shipper has been subjected to charges for cartage service 
rendered, although freight could not be secured, and » 
have had instances called to our attention where th 
freight when called for could not be located, no furthe 
notice was given and the goods were sent to public sto. 
age for account of and at the expense of the owner of 
the goods. 































“We want to urge better supervision for the placement 
and location of inbound freight. 


“Point 5. With carload freight consigned for truck de 
livery, it is the general rule for the inbound line to gir 
the consignee an advance notice of the arrival of the 
car, with the request that the consignee furnish deliver 
instructions. In other instances a notice is sent of the 
arrival of the car in delivery yard. 













“Cases have arisen where the consignee in calling fr 
the freight has found that the car had not yet been placed 
upon team track where it would be accessible for delivery 
and it appears the consignee has not been informed ¢ 
the placement of the car, as required under the demurrag 
code, and after the lapse of the free time given in th 
notice, although the car was not accessible and no furthel 




































notice was given, demurrage has accrued. Mano 
“As illustrating this point, would call attention to a ag fylns 
which I now have under investigation: — Di 
sertion 
JANUARY 22. —— 
Consignee received notice of arrival at delivery point aii Typ Ty 
upon telephoning, inquiring as to whether car had been placed 
was informed that it was not. ane 
JANUARY 23. Boyd 
Made further telephone inquiry and was advised car had nig Cer or 
been placed. three y« 
familiar 
aos JANUARY 24. and inte 
Made inquiry by telephone both A. M. and P. M. and was ingm Best re 
formed car had not been placed. Chicago 
, JANUARY 25. eee 
Again telephoned. Was told car had been placed, but part} WAN’ 
answering could not say when or when the free time woul ager or 
expire. Started unloading at 1 P. M. and truckman was then It road ex 
formed that demurrage would commence the following A. M. tice. St 
Addr 
? JANUARY 26. oo 
_ Truckman in undertaking to remove balance of freight wi oe 
informed that unless demurrage was paid delivery could not ® WAN- 
effected. A four-dollar demurrage charge was assessed all AN 
paid. handling 
ployed; 
Pe : The Tra 
It can hardly be held that the detention of this @ on 
from January 22 to January 25 was attributable to the 00 TRAF 
signee. gle, thir 
“ ; i Six 7 
I have two other cases for the same consignee tyP mission 
in every respect to the above. Cheer 
“We desire that instructions be given agents to n0l! ieee 
consignees of the placement: of car where it will be ‘J 
cessible to consignee for removal. office ov 
“The Merchants’ Association of New York is desirous dl 
securing full co-operation between shippers and Ca name of 
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PROTECT YOUR SHIPMENTS 
“af| ACME STEEL BOX STRAPPING 


equired? Please your customers with neat 





Mm men. and unimpaired shipments. Help 
receipt the railroads by reducing the 
d for it chance for theft or loss in damage. 


ippeared ACME PUNCHED BOX STRAPPING . 
th other Build for the Repeat Order. 
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? Service E MBOSSED 
and we 3 00 foot coil 
ere the DOT EMBOSSED STRAPPING ACME No.7 BOX STRAP 
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ACME DOUBLEDGE BOX STRAPPING 
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to give HL 
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' ACME STEEL GOODS COMPANY, MFRS. 
meds 2840 Archer Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 
delivery ; 











a POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Lin the THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
» further The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
sertion and two cents per werd for each additional insertion, necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
int anf warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
oin 4 "| THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. tect the commercial and transportation interests. 
ies Headquarters—Tacoma Bidg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


» My Fer ... cece sccccccccccccesccccccsecsccsecces .-President 
WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager with industrial con- . 5 Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber be — 


O a Case 


had not cern or chamber of commerce, by man, age 40, having twenty- merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
pesetts’ practical knowledge of transportation. a W. H. Chandler Vice- sident 
Millar with classifications, tariffs, claims, transit, accounting av? ede dh Bea Stade oi Aches agli A ee Pre 
and interstate commerce law. Six years with present employer. a renee Department, Boston Chamber of 
1 was in Best reference. Address A. P., care of The Traffic World, % 
Chicago. Oscar F. Bell ....... ah ial Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. a Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
mut party WANTED—Position by young man, age 31, as Traffic Man- Th. We ED cbdécnncesteendeeeeen sd dsb ateand Assistant Secretary 
ne woul ager or in charge of traffic matters. Has thirteen years’ rail- 5 
by y ~ ng —— and seven years’ a and shop ae _ 
- ML. ice. Student in accountancy. Eastern part of country desired. MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Address A. B. 12, care of The Traffic World, Chicago. industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
ight A. N. Bradford .....0.cossseeeeeesersesssseeeretigice: 
ld not . W. aa sae : 
ssed ali WANTED—Position by young man, several years’ experience W. J. Burleigh ....... AE REASON OES, Secretary-Treasurer 


handling rates, transit arrangements, claims, etc. Now em- Wf. . Long ....-+-+:: Bora datas Stacia .....-Trafic Manager 


Dloyed; desire i 4 oe 3. A. az f 

The Traffic World. ae a a ae eee All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
this caf ; Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
the col Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. 
TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—Young man, 28, sin- 
gle, third class army draft, ten years’ traffic experience, last 
> typice six as traflic manager. Knowledge Interstate and State _Com- 
mission rules, freight claims, and expert stenographer. Excel- 


al Choate ferences. Address B. 811, care of The Traffic World, WE LEASE TANK CARS 
1 be ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


of ANTED—A man to serve as rate clerk and handle general 
/ ce work for established traffic bureau of Chamber of Com- LI Ul D S D ES PATC H L | N E 
sirous ° ~~ Sel N a city. Bs ‘swe and —— — 

F ; state salary expected an at present employed, | oe oe a, 
cart! hame of employer. Address C. C. 1918, care of The Traffic Phone Canal 3400. 2500S. Robey St., Chicago, 





World, Chi cago. 
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and stands ready to assist in every way to ameliorate the 
present conditions and to remedy those faults which may 
be the occasion for friction between shippers’ and carriers’ 
representatives.” 


15 PER CENT CASE DECIDED 

Washington, D. C., March 15 (Late Bulletin) —The Com- 
mission to-day, without writing an opinion, disposed of 
the supplemental fifteen per cent case, apparently allow- 
ing substantially all the carriers asked. The suspension 
orders in I. and S. 1124, eastern live stock and fresh meat 
case, are vacated, as also in I. and S. 1125, eastern com- 
modity; 1131, commodities between trunk line and west- 
ern points; 1134, central freight petroleum, and 1142, east- 
ern grain. 

In the main fifteen per cent case the Commission al- 
lowed a fifteen per cent increase on brick and clay articles 
from Canton, O., to C. F. A. points and Illinois, and rates 
from related points may now be made on established 
differentials. 

Rates on lumber may be increased one cent.  Inter- 
territorial rates may be increased enough to give official 
classification roads the benefit of this and C. F. A. class 
scale case decisions, and the necessary fourth section 
permissions are granted in connection with the decision, 
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even if rates are thereby increased slightly more thay 
fifteen per cent. Groupings are to be maintained even jj 
the increases run over fifteen per cent. 

In establishing rates from Chicago and New York ty 
Montreal and from New York to Chicago, such rates may 
be increased fifteen per cent and increased rates may 
be scaled to and from percentage groups. All rail diffe. 
ential lines may maintain the differentials now existing, 
Elaborate rules for differential and arbitrary adjustments 
are prescribed for commodity rates from trunk line and 
New England territories to central freight territory 
as to preservice groupings. The rules cover seven printed 
pages of the printed order. 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


No. 10043, Sub. No. 18. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. L. & N. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed hull shavings 
from Selma, Ala., to Hopewell, Va. Ask for a rate of 2M4¢ 
and reparation. 

No. 10043, Sub. No. 19. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington,.Del., vs. Macon, Dublin & Savannah. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed hull shavings 
from Macon, Ga., to Hopewell, Va. Ask for a rate of 2le and 
reparation. 

No. 10045, Sub. No. 5. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. Sandersville R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable combination rates on coiton linters 
from Sandersville, Ga., to Hopewell, Va. Asks for a rate of 
3*c and reparation. 





Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


March 18—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Thurtell: 
1. & S. 1156—Shipments in refrigerator insulator or heated 
cars. 
March 19—Springfield, Tenn.—Examiner Disque: 
9969—City of Springfield, Tenn., et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
March 21—Watertown, S. D.—Examiner Thurtell: 
a pacenen County Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
March 22—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Disque: 
9991—W.. B. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
9667—Ohio Valley Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. et al. 
March 25—Ft. Dodge, Ia.—Examiner Thurtell: 
9963—Algona Co-operative Creamery Co. et al. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
April 1—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Gerry: 
6194—Holmes & Hallowell Co. vs. Gt. Northern Ry. Co. et al. 
6357—Imperial Elevator Co. vs. Gt. Northern Ry. Co. et al. 
6715—Interior Lumber Co. vs. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
ee Elevator Co. et al. vs. Gt. Northern 
Ry. Co. 
8537—Illinois Coal Operators’ Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
* 7895—Traffic Bureau of the Commercial Club of Aberdeen, 
S. D., vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. 
6552—Lampert Lumber Co. et al. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 


rs #28 @ 


* 


et al. 

* 6983—Lampert Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

* 7281, Soe. 2—Nortz Lumber Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. 
Co. et al. 


. Me. 3—Nortz Lumber Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. 

So. et al. 

* 7281, Sub. No. 4—Crookston Lumber Co. et al. vs. Great North- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 

* 7281, Sub. No. 5—Lidger Mill Co. et al. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. 
M. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 7281, Sub. No. 5—Farmers’ Grain & Milling Co. 
Northern Ry. Co. 

* = ~ aaa 7—Cargill Elevator Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. 

‘o. et al. 

* 7281, Sub. No. 8—Farmers’ Elevator Co. vs. Great Northern 
Ry. Co. et al. 

* ae Lumber Co. vs. Northern Pacific Ry. 

‘o. et al. 

* 7498, Sub. No. 1—Hawley Roller Mills Co. vs. Northern Pacific 
Ry. Co. et al. 

* 7498, Sub. No. 3—Cristensen-Imes Lumber Co. vs. 
Northern Ry. Co. 

April 3—Argument at Washin 

* 9359—Certain-teed Products Corporation vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 9743—Chatfield Mfg. Co. et al. vs. P. R. R. Co. etal. . 

* 9602—Frank P. Miller Paper Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 9602, Sub. No. 1—S. Austin Bicking Paper Mfg. Co. vs. Pa. 

R. R. Co. et al. 


vs. Great 


Great 


an, D. C.: 


Docket of the Commission 








* 9602, Sub. No. 2—Kerr Paper Mill Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 15th Section Application No. 870. 

% =a & Harrington Mule Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


April 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

9081—Toledo Produce Exchange vs. C. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
9714—Pelican Lumber Co., Inc., vs. V. S. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
9898—White, Pevey & Dexter et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
1. & S. 1114—Express charges on empty fish cars. 


April 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* = Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
% oe Coal Mining Co. et al. vs. C. & EL RR 
0. et al. 
* 9919—Silk Association of America vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 


April 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 9804—Hall-Zimmerman Coal Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
* 9804, Sub. No. 1—Indian Creek Coal & Mining Co. vs. P. ¢. 
Cc. & St. L. et al. 
April 6—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Graham: 
* ee Prague Milling Co. vs. Great Lakes Transit Corp. 
et al. 
April 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hillyer: P 
* 10076—Richmond Lumber Co. et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
R. R. Co. et al. 
April 8—St. Louis. Mo.—Examiner Abbott: 
% ore A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. C. B. & Q. RB 
o. et al. 
10024—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. St. L. I. M. && 
Ry. Co. et al. 
40057—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & 0. 
Ry. Co. et al. 


April 8—Toledo, O.—Examiner Burnside: 

% a ae Grain Co. vs. Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R 
o. et al. 

* 10039—Sun Co. vs. Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. Co. et al. 

* 10053—Owens Bottle Machine Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al 


April 9—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Hillyer: 

* 10055—Independent Bridge Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. Wester 
Lines et al. 

April 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Abbott: 

* 10038—Myer-Albert Grocer Co. et al. vs. St. Louis-San Frat 
cisco Ry. Co. et al. 


April 10—Arguments at Washington, D. C.: 

* 1150-City of Spokane vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 

* 1151—City of Spokane vs. Northern Pac. Ry. Co. 

* 1152—City of Spokane vs. Oregon R. R. & Nav. Co. 

* 4694—Adams Leather Co. et al. vs. Canadian Paciilic et al. 


April 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Burnside: 

* 9488—Aurora, Elgin & Chicago R. R. Co. vs. Indisna Harbor 
Belt R. R. Co. | 

* 10031—American Coating Mills vs. Ann Arbor R. Il. Co. et 

* 10051—Bernard, Judae & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 


April 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Abbott: 
10042—Consolidated Oil Refining Co. vs. Kansas City Sou. Ry: 
*o. et al. 
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“a Atlantic Port Differentials 
ey & | fe The Important and Official Documents pertaining to the 
ee er Adjustment of Freight Rates 
ments ns 3 7" Between 

op er SE See es The West and the North Atlantic Ports, 1877-1917 


rinted 
With Full and Complete Index by 


JOHN B. DAISH, A. B. L., L. M. 


Member of the District of Columbia Bar; 
. Wil- The Industrial Truck Author of ‘Procedure in Interstate Commerce Cases,”’ etc. 
avings © 
of te Will Reduce A complete reprint of the older and rare documents, as 
, Wil- well as later ones, the whole forming a large volume of 



























transportation history, theory, facts and law, practically 


—. Your Transportation Costs— unobtainable elsewhere, and indispensable for a proper and 


thorough study or consideration of the subject. 

, Wil 

linters by reducing to a minimum the time and Edition printed. from type, and 
rate . ° ° ; ; H 

si labor required for the moving of material. limited to 300 copies for sale 


It will increase the efficiency of your plant Octavo, xix, 524 pages, buckram, $10.00, delivery extra 


— generally—can be maintained at low cost 
and pays for itself in very little time. Descriptive Circular Sent on Request 
Wherever the handling of material is in- ae 
— volved the Industrial Truck and Tractor W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., Washington, D. C. 


a can be used to great advantage over the 


Rn Ce old hand trucking method. 
The ‘*fronclad#Exide’’ battery is es- 
=* pecially adapted to Industrial Truck 


t al. service. It has unusual strength, great 
capacity and long life and furthermore is 


Ry. Co. 
sabi: very easy to care for. These are features 


ee absolutely essential to the successful op- 
a. eration of Industrial Trucks and make the 
tal. “fronclad=Extde’’ the logical battery for 
this purpose. 
it Corp. It is interesting to note that 
sel ‘ftonclad=Exide’’ batteries are used by 
: every manufacturer of Industrial Trucks 
RR and Tractors in the country. 
f. & § Our sales office nearest you has your 
1. & 0. copy of Bulletin No. 160. It contains in- 
- teresting information on Industrial Trucks Sears, Roebuck & Co. Traffic Department 
nied and Tractors. Send for it today. agg 
ul. * * 
. et al. 
: Shaw-Walker Tariff Files 


Western THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. Manufactured under Cook Patents 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country Other Users: — ee = tomy — 

n Fran PH ‘ Union Oil Co., Standar o., Armour °., 

prs amine _ whee om Western Clock Co., as well as many of the 
Sa Waingien Minmenpelis Gener Sewett Nation’s Railway Corporations. 
n Francisco Kansas City Chicago Cleveland Atlanta Booklet on Request 


Pittsburgh St.Louis Rochester Toronto 
t al. My Manufacturer of the famous in AWN Jh\ | K\ IF 
Harbor WcladsExine’’ **¥Sxide?? ‘‘ HycapsExide’’? and “ ThinesExide’’ : : - 


Batteries for Electric Vehicles, Mining and Industrial 
o. et ah Locomotives, etc. 6048-60 Western Avenue Muskegon, Michigan 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


rorwarcing The J. H. W. Steele Co. inc. 


Chartering Insurance Banking Foreign Exchange 


New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Merchandise and General Storage 
Transferring and Forwarding 
Distributors for Central and Western Nebraska 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


620-582 LAFAYETTH BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Eight fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Main Office h Offic 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sacramento 


325 Thirteenth St and R Sts 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


Shipments at C.L.Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE© 


Operating |7 Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


636 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 771 STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
- Howes, Dook House (100 x 400’) 
South Chi bat] 


Belt Ry. of Chgo. or BJ. & Del'y 
Lak Dock Facilities. 


Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co, 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us, 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE Co. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and ae in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 


Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and @ Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sépONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - = MO. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 
distribution a specialty. Daily motor deliveries throughout the city at 
very reasonable prices. Floors for rent. 

INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Ferwarding. Carlead Distributien. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without e. Inaur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE 8TS. 
vsenmsthens-cseigg aaa eee nnd edibaeeicesicaitanaennseniea eae 


Byvank Transfer & Storage (oe. 


923-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and expert freight contractors, transfer sé 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded sn! 
free warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS—Continued 


John R. Walker cna W. Owen R. W. ROPIEQUET 
WALKER & OWEN ATTORNEY AT LAW CLIFFORD THORNE 


ATV TS AY LA Interstate Commerce and Public 


Interstate Commerce Litigation Utilities Rate and Valuation Cases Lytton Bullding, 


Exclusively 
Murphy Building, East St. Louls, 111. Before Courts and Commissions. Chicago. 


Munsey Blidg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


——— 


WALTER E. McCORNACK| JEAN PAUL MULLER 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


JOHN B. DAISH 
Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


; ; Cases Involving Financial and Operating Analyses, 
Suite 1555 First National Bank Bldg., Cost of Service Tests and Comparisons, and Other 


902-606 Hibbs Blidg., Washington, D. C. Chicago, Il. Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 
’ sions and Courts. 


f A li d E i Author ot apne = Commences,“ an a 
t ritatiy pga satise < 1e ederal regulation 

Bureau 0 i e conom Cs of kaeadie euaaated and commana “carriers. . JOHN P. DEVANEY 

Southern Building, Washington, D. C. ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Transcription, Compilation and Analysis — 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- HAR RY Cc. BARNES LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 


merce Commission. Commerce Attorney and Counselor COMMERCE PRACTICE 


ihi i Specialist in all matters appertaining to interstate - Es 
Exhibits Prepared for Freight commerce. Practitioner before the Inter- Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 


Rate Cases. state Commerce Commission 
teferences Furnished. Union Trust Building Marquette Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Correspondence Solicited. | CINCINNATI, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


‘BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 8. C. BATES HAL H. SMITH 


Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore p 
Formerly Attorneys for ATTORNEY AT LAW ee een 


Interstate Commerce Commission 315-16-17 Holland Building 


Matters Affecting Carriers and SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Public Utilities Interstate Commerce and Public Service 1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
1630 First Nat’l Bank Bidg., CHICAGO Commission Cases. 


BISHOP & BAHLER THOMAS L. PHILIPS 
TRAFFIC MANAGERS ATTORNEY AT LAW WINSTON & SLAWTER 


All Traffic and Transportation Matters Suite 1806, Third National Bank Bldg., 
Interstate Commerce and State Commis- ST. LOUIS, MO. Practice before Interstate Commerce 


sion Cases. Commission and State Railroad 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Formerly attorney Missouri Pacific and St. L., I. M. sex’ 
Merchants’ Exchange & S. Ry. companies, Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Commissions. 


Co. and American Refrigerator Transit Co. Counsel 
Oakland, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. | in Interstate Commerce and Public Service and Util- 
ist Sav. Bank Bidg. Kerckhoff Bidg. ity Commission cases. 


JOHN ANDREW RONAN ARTHUR B. HAYES | RICHARD TOWNSEND 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE ATTORNEY AT LAW COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
a Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. Commerce counsel, practicing before 
Twenty Years* Practical Experience in| Former Member of the Department of Justice as | Interstate Commerce Commission and 


Transportation and Traffic Matters Solicitor of Internal Revenue Public Service Commissions. Six years’ 
practical experience in traffic matters. 


SUITE 713-715 yr BU iG itigati 
13-715 CRILLY BUILDING |Interstate Commerce Litigation 829 OLIVER BLDG., 


35 SO. DEARBORN ST., : 
CHICAGO a Specialty PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Practices Before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


H. L. Winston B. E. Slawter 


Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


EDWARD E. McCALL 
Counsel 


GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 
165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES S. ALLEN (Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 
N CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS SPECIALTY —Interstate Commerce, Federal 
Seats tees Gini ae Ge Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please mention this paper in writing to attorneys, 
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The Commission still working—The demands of patriotism 


CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 
Government ownership—Carrier competition—St. Louis bridge 
question—Maintenance of way expenditures—Power over cor- 


SPRING MEETING OF N. I. 


DECISIONS OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

Key-James Brick Co. vs. C. of Ga.; case 9265; brick (49 I. C. C., 
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Good Salaries Paid 


Men are now needed who can efficiently direct freight shipping under Government 
control and State Regulation involving a 3000 million dollar expense. War conditions have 
made freight congestion greatest in history. Men wanted to save the 400 millions estimated 
aswanted. Salaries of $200 to $500 monthly paid to men capable of saving the losses. One 
man saved $9,751 in two weeks, another $3,000 on one shipment through Practical Plan 
qualifying men to do this work established by largest and only National Traffic Efficiency 
organization in the country. AA New York member of our Association was just appointed to 
aposition paying $3,000 annually. Some traffic men get salaries of $5,000 to $10,000 and ° 
even $25,000 annually, If you are red blooded, ambitious, intelligent, reliable, willing to 
devote spare time, and a few cents a day in qualifying for a high position in the largest 
permanent business in the United States, present your qualifications at once. 


Men Now Being Selected 


Any ambitious man may qualify. It is estimated 100,000 
capable men are needed for present and future positions, now 
sending through our unprecedented trade increase, due to 
the greatest war in history. Apply now if you are determined, 
responsible and ambitious to be earning $5,000 or more in the 
near future. 


Opportunity Book FREE 


By all means get this free booklet giving opportunities foradvance- 4 American Commerce Association, 
ment, necessary requirements and your chance to make good. Full 4 Dept. 23A, American Commerce Bldg., Chicago, Ill 
particulars. without expense. Write for booklet now, stating % Please send me your free booklet explain- 
qualifications. Mail coupon or postcard or letter. Do it now / _ ing how you can train me to fill a traffic ex- 
fore you turn this page. pert’s position. 
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When You Go Over There 


OU will find in towns near the camps of the American Expeditionary Forces in 

France the familiar Wells Fargo trade mark welcoming you into the office of the 
Société Générale. For over half a century Wells Fargo has had close relations with 
this great financial institution and its 1,100 branches. Through the co-operation and 
assistance of this great banking organization Wells Fargo is equipped and ready to serve 
our boys. The following are among the many services offered you at our Paris office, 
4 rue Scribe, or through any office of the Société Générale located near our troops: 





TRAVELERS CHECKS cashed and sold. 


ARMY AND NAVY PAY CHECKS will be cashed or money 
exchanged at the best rates. 

CHECKING ACCOUNTS will be opened. You may deposit your 
salary checks or “pay vouchers’? and draw checks against your 
account just as you would at your home bank. 


MONEY MAY BE SENT home by Money Order, Draft, or by 


Cable—or those at home can send money to you. 


STORAGE FACILITIES for surplus baggage or other belongings— 


which will be forwarded to you upon your instructions. 


Similar arrangements have been provided for at our London office, 28 Charles Street 
(Haymarket); at our Liverpool office, 16 Brunswick Street, and at the various branches 
of the Union of London and Smith’s Bank in England, at points where American troops 
are in camp in that country. . 


In London and Paris, Wells Fargo long ago established its own offices. They aim 
to be home centers for Americans. 


Wells Fargo Will Be Happy to Serve You 
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